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PREFACE 


This book has been compiled to form a part of the course 
in English for students studying for the Commerce degrees of our 
universities. 

In making the selections care has been taken to bring the 
contents of the book into strict conformity with the suggestions 
made by the University of Rajputana. It includes all the types 
laid down in the syllabus— essays, both of a literary character 
nnd on subjects relating to Economics and Commerce, one-act 
plays, pieces from inspiring biographies, discussions of scientific 
topics, and a number of pieces intended to serve as material for 
precis writing. 

The literary essay has been represented by essayists who 
are acknowledged masters of the form, Addison, Goldsmith and 
Lamb. Tv/o modern essayists, A. G. Gardiner and H. Belloc 
have been included so that students may become acquainted 
with the distinctive style of modern English prose. Selections 
from the writings of Sir Arthur Helps, Ruskin, and Mahatma 
Candhi stress ethical values for those engaged in Commerce and 
and Industry. G. D. H. Cole’s essay in a substantial manner, 
deals with modern economic thought. The “Economic Back- 
ground of India”, from the writings of Pandit Nehru will dispel 
the mistaken notion that our country has always been lacking 
in economic and industrial development. That pleasant form, 
the one-act play has also been included. Two easy and 
entertaining one-act plays — ^The Bishop’s Candlesticks and the 
Princess and the Woodcutter — have been chosen. The Science 
section comprises of pieces from the writings of two dis- 
tinguished scientists — Huxley and Raman. To make ,the 
book interesting to Indian students, selections have been 



made from Gandhi, Nehru and Raman. It is hoped that 
the life of Man Sinha would be of special interest to the young 
men and women of Rajasthan. 

The aim of the compiler has been to avoid dilBcult pieces, 
and to choose those written in a simple, easy and graceful 
style. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON 
The Adventures of a Shilling 

I was last night visited by a friend of mine, who has an 
inexhaustible fund of discourse, and never fails to entertain his 
^mpany with a variety of thoughts and hints that are altogetherj 
hew and uncommon. Whether it were in com plaisanc e to my’ 
■way of living or his real opinion, he advanced the following 
paradox : “That it required much greater talents to fill up, and 
become a retired life, than a life of business.” Upon this 
occasion he rallie d very agreeably the busy men of the age, who* 
only valued themselves for being in motion and passing through"' 
a series of trifling and insignificant actions. In the heat of his )• 
•discourse, seeing a piece of money lying on my table, “I defy,” 
«ays he, “any of these active persons to produce half the adven- 
tures that this twelve penny piece has been engaged in, were it 
possible for him to give us an account of his life.” 

My friend’s talk made so odd an impression upon my 
mind, that soon after I was a-bed I fell insensibly into a most 
unaccountable reverie, that had neither moral nor design in it, 
and cannot be so properly called a dream as a delirium. 'C*' ' 

Methought that the shilling that lay upon that table reared 
itself upon its edge, and turning the face towards me, opened 
its mouth, and in a soft silver sound, gave me the following ac- 
count of his life and adventures : 

' “I was born (says he) on the side of a mountain near a , 
little village of Peru, and made a voyage to England in anjngqt, v 
under the convoy of Si r Francis Drak*e !f ~ I was, soon after my . 
afrivai, taken out of~my Indian habit, refined, naturalised, and 
put into the British mode, with the face of Queen Elizabeth on 
one side and the arms of the country on the other. Being thus 
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equipped, I found in me a wonderful inclination to ramble, 
and visit all parts of the new world into which I was brought. 
The people very much favoured my natural disposition, and 
shifted me so fast from hand to hand, that before I was five 
years old, I had travelled into almost every comer of the 
nation. But in the beginning of my sixth year, to my unspeak- 
able grief, I fell into the hands of a miserable old fellow, who 
clapped me into an iron chest, where I found five hundred more 
of my own quality who lay under the same confinement. The 
only relief we had was to be taken out and counted over in the 
fresh air every morning and evening. After an imprisonment 
of several years, we heard somebody knocking at our chest, and 
breaking it open with a hammer. This we found was the old 
man’s heir, who, as his father lay a-dying, was so good as to 
come to our release: he separated us that very day. What was 
the fate.pf my companions I know not ; as for myself, I was sent 
to the apothecary’s shop for a pint of sack. The apothecary 
gave me to an herb-woman, the herb-woman to a butcher, the 
butcher to a brewer, and the brewer to his wife, who made a pre- 
sent of me to a nonconformist preacher. After this manner I 
made my way merrily through the world for, as I told you before. 
We shillings love nothing so much as travelling. I sometimes 
fetched in a shoulder of mutton, sornetimesya play-book, and 
often had the satisfaction to treat ajfemplair at a twelvepenny 
ordinary, or carry him, .with three friends, to Westminster 
Hall.’. inc 

“In the midst of this pleasant progress which I made from 
place to place, I was arrested by a superstitious old woman, 
who shut me up in a greasy purse, in pursuance of a foolish 
saying, ‘That while she kept a Queen Elizabeth’s shilling about 
her, she should never be without money.’ I continued here a 
close prisoner for many months, till at last I was exchanged for 
eight and forty farthings. 

“I thus rambled from pocket to pocket till the beginnine 
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of the civil wars, when, to my shame be it spoken, I was em- 
ployed in raising soldiers against the king ; for being of a very 
tempting breadth, a sergeant made use of me to inve igle, country 
fellows, and list them in the service of the parliament. 

“After many adventures, which it would be tedious to 
relate, I was sent to a young spend-thrift, in company with the 
will of his deceased father. The young fellow, who I found 
was very extravagant, gave great demonstrations of joy at the 
•receiving of the will ; but opening it, he found himself dis- 
inherited and cut off from the possession of a fair estate, by 
virtue of my being made a present to him. TJiis put him into 
such a passion, that after having taken me in his hand, and 
cursed me, he _sg[UOT^ me away from.him as far as he could 
fling me. I chanced to'light in an unfrequented place under a 


^ad wall, where I lay undiscovered^ and useless, during the 
usurpation of Oliver Cromwell. '■ /'■-'’''t -- fi 


t 


“About a year after the king’s return, a poor cavalie r tha 
was walking there about dinner-time, fortunately cast his ey< 
upon me, and, to the great joy of us both, carried me to a cook'i 
shop, where .he dined upon me, and drank the king’s health 
When I came again into the world, I found that I had beer 
happier in my retirement than I thought, having probably^ b} 
that means, escaped wearing a monstrous pair of breeches. " 
“Being now of great credit and antiquity, I was rathe 
looked upon as a medal than an ordinary coin ; for which reasoi 


a game ster laid hold of me, and conve rted me to. a co unt er 
having got together, some dozens of us for" that use. We led i 
melancholy life in his possession, being busy at those hour 
wherein current coin is at rest, and partaking the fate of ou 
master, being in a few moments valued at a crown, a pound 
or sixpence, according to the situation in which the fortune o 
the cards placed us. I had at length the good luck to see ra; 
master break, by which means I was again sent abroad under 


my primitive denomination of a shilling. 


/■'L 
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“I shall pass over many other accidents of less moment, and 
hasten to that fatal catastrophe, v/hen I fell into the hands of 
an artist, who conveyed me under ground, and with an un- 
merciful pair of shears, cut off my titles, clipped my brims, 
retrenched my shape, rabbed me to my inmost ring and, in 
. short, so spoiled and ][»liaged me, that he did not leave me 
worth a groat. You may think what a confusion I was in, to 
see myself thus curtailed and disfigured. I should have been 
ashamed to have shown my head, had not all my old acquain- 
tance been reduced to the same shameful figure, excepting some 
few that were punched through the belly. In the midst of this^ 
general calamity, when everybody thought our misfortune iw- 
trievable, and our case desperate, we were thrown into the 
furnace together, and (as it often happens with the cities rising 
out of a fire) appeared with greater beauty and lustre than we 
could ever boast of before. What has happened to me since 
this change of sex which you now see, I shall take some other 
■ opportunity to relate. In the meantime, I shall only repeat 


two. adYentures,^as.^ being, ,ye^^ extraqrchnar^^ ^an^i neither of 
them having ever happeh^ to We above once Tn' my life. The 
first was, my being in a poet’s pocket, who was so taken with 


•’^the brightness and novelty of my appearance, that it gave occa- 


sion to the finest burlesque poem in the British language, en- 
titled from me. The Splendid Shilling.V The second adventure, 
which I must not omit, happened to me in the year 1703, when 


I was given away in charity to a blind man ; but indeed this 


was by a mistake, the person who gave me having heedlessly 
thrown me into the hat among a pennyworth of farthings.” 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

im?'- 

Doctors 

Whatever may be the merits of the English in othe; 
sciences, they seem particularly excellent in the art of healing 
There is scarcely a disorder incident to humanity, against whicl 
they are not possessed with a most infallible ' 'antidote, tt Thi 
professors of other arts confess the inevitable intricacy of things 
talk with doubt, and decide with hesitation : but, doubting i; 
entirely unknown in medicine ; the advertising professors hen 
delight in cases of difficulty.^/ Be the disorder never So de_sperat( 
tor ra,dical, you will find numbers in every street, who, by levelling 
,a pill at the part affected, promise^ certain cure, without loss 
of time, knowledge of a bedfello^!^ hindrance of business. 

When I consider the £ssi^ty of this profession^tMj 
benevolence amazes me. They not only in general ^i^ttieii 
"feedicines for half value, but use the most persuasive^jfem^ons- 
^ances to'ii^^cc^t^' sickT 3 ^ome be cured. Sure, there 
must be something strangely obstinate in an English patienl 
who refuses so much health upon such easy terms. Does he 
'take a pride in being bloated with a dr^psy^? Does he find 
pleasure in the alternations of an intermittent fe veiL? or feel 
as much satisfaction in nursing up his gout, as he found pleasure 
in acquiring it ? He must, otherwise he would not reject such 
repeated assurances of instant relief. What can be more con- 
vincing than the manner in which the sick are invited to be 
well? The doctor first begs the most earnest attention of the' 
public to what he is going to propose : he solemnly affirms the' 
pill was never found to want success ; he produces a list, of 
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those who have been rescued from the grave by taking it ; yet 
notwithstanding all this, there are many here who now and then 
think proper to be sick. Only sick ? did I say ? There are 
some who even think proper to die 1 Yes, by the ' head of .Con- 
fucius 1 they die ; though they might have purchased the health 
restoring s pecific f or half-a-crown at every corner.'g,ifc‘^-^r >^'w 
1 am amapd, my dear Hoam, that t^e doctors, 
^’ho know wha^an ODstirim^8lt'^%e(mle*'^e^'!liav% to deal 

ptirfe to revive the dead. 


with, have never thought of attemp „ — - - ■ - i - -- ^ - 

When the living are found to reject their prescriptions, they 
ought in conscience ^to, apply to tlgj^^d, from whom they can 
expect no su^ rnorfifiring repulses : they would find 
^ead the most comping patients imaginable ; and what grati- 
Itude might they hot-cxpect from the patient’s son, now no longei 
Ian heir, and his wife, now no longer a widow 1 - .. - 

Think not, my friend, that there is anything cn ime fical ic 
such an attempt ; they already perform cures equally strange 
What can be more truly astonishing, than, to sec old age regtot; 
cd to youthfafiSvi^^r'^o^Se^m^t^^S constimtiqns^l^^”^ 
^dl^is is performed here every day_ ; a ,simple electuary effect; 
these wonders, even without the ^o gling ceremonies of havm { 
the patient boiled up in a kettle, dr ground down in a mill. 

Few physicians here, go through the ordinary courses o 


education, but receive all their knowledge of medicine b;^ 
diate inspiration from Heaven.^ Some arethusmspifeo^vei 
in the womb ; and, what is very ‘^emaricabler^ndemnrnS^mci 
profession as well at three years old, as" at three score. Other 
teve spent a great part of their lives unconscious of any later 
‘exccllcn^djla bankrupti^o;r^idenM, Jn gaol, have callo 
Hheir mir^loSpbwCTS imo 'cxteruiR^’And others still ther 
. are indebted to their superlative ignorance alone for success 
the more ignorant the practitioner, the less capable is thethougli 
of deceiving. The people here judge as they do in- the Has 
where it is thought absolutely rcqteite that a man should b 
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an idiot, before he /pretend to be either a C onjur er or a doctor. 

^^JT^hen a physician by inspiration is sent for, he never 
the.pa.tient by previous examination ; he asks very 
^ew questions, and those only for form sake. He knows every 
disorder by intuition ; he admimsters the pill or Drop for every 
d^tem^ej^; no^^ ^ore'" fn^ uisfu^e tlr^ e farrier while he 
■dr &^^es a*^iaor^ * If the patient lives, then has he one more to 
add to the surviving list ; if he dies, then it may be justly said 
•of the patient’s disorder] that, as it was not cured, the disordep 
was incurable. 



CHARLES LAME 
Mackerj' End, In HertfordsWre 

Bridget Elia has been jny house-keeper for many a long 
year. 1 have obligations to Bridget, extending beyond the 
period of memory. We house together, old bachelor and maid * 
in a sort of double singleness ; with such tolerable comfort 
upon the whole, that I, foTonc, find in myself no sort of dis 
position, to gp^put upon, tfie^'m^unt^ins, .with the rash king’! 
offspring, to^bewail my.celifeacy. We agre^i"p^etty well in oui 
tastes and habits — yet so, as ‘with a difference.’ We are generallj 
"hn harmony, with occasional bickerings — as it should be amonj 
near relations. Our sympathies^ j^m_^rather understood that 
expressed ; and once, upon my disse mbling a tone in my voia 
more kind than ordinary, my cousin burst into tears, and com 
plained that I was altered. We are both great readers h 
different directions. While I ^am han^ngj^ver (^tir ^the,.thou 
sandth time) some passage in oldBurton^r ‘oh'e’Kof ius' strang 
contemporaries, she is absfracfed’”in'”some modern tale o 
adventure, whereof our common reading-table is daily fed witJ 
^siduously fresh supplies. Narrative teases me. I have littl 
concern with the progress of events. She must have a story- 
well, ill, or indifferently told — so there be life stirring in it, am 
plenty of good or evil accidents. The fluctuations of fortun 
in fiction — and almost in real life — have ceased to irtterejtj^ 
Operate but^ dully up^jme. Out-pf-thc-way ^huifiouis am 
Opinions — hfecis with s^c darting twist in them^the odditie 
of authorship, please me most. My cousin has a native disrehs' 
of anything that sounds odd or . b izarre . _ Nothing goes dow. 
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■with her that is quaint, irregular, or out of the road of commot 
sympathy. She ‘holds Nat: ire more, clever.’ I can pardon ho 
blindness to the beautiful b'filiqu hies' • of the Religio Medici 
but she must apologise to me for'^ertain disrespectful insinu- 
ai^pns, which ^s^eha^been pleased to throw out latterly, touch- 
ing the in^l^tuais, of a dear favourite of mine, and of the 
last century but _one — the thrice noble, chaste, and virtuous, 
but again somewhat fantastical and original brained, generous 
Marga ret N ewcastle. i Vv • 'l\ 

It has been the lot of my cousin, oftener " perhaps > than I 
could have wished, to have had for her associates and mine,, 
free-thinkers — Pleaders and discip^^ .c^ npyeh philMophies and 
systems; but she neither wranglesN^h,*^ Miraccepts, their 
cpinions. That which was good and ve nerabl e to her, when 
a child, retains its authority over her mind still. She never 
juggles nor plays tricks with her understanding.*’''®7 '0 

We are both of us inclined to be a little too positive ; a nd 
I have observed the result of our disputes to be almost uniformly , 
this — that in matters of fact, dates and circumstances, it turns. 
3ut that I was in the right, and my cousin in the wrong. But 
where we have differed upon moral points, upon something- 
aroper to be done, or let alone ; whatever heat of opposition or 
steadiness of conviction, I set out with, I am sure always, in the- 
ohg run, to be brought over to her way of thinking. 

I must touch upon the foibles of my kinswoman with a 
'entle hand, for Bridget does not like to be told of her faults^ 
she hath an awkward trick (to say no worse of it) of reading in 
lompany : at which times she will answer jej or no to a que§tioiig 
vithout- fully .understanding its purport— which is pro^lcihg, 
in d der^gaVdra in the highest degree to the dignity of {fiep^tthr 
)f the said question. Her presence of mind is equal to the most 
pressing trials of life, but will sometimes desert her upon trifling, 
jccasions. When the purpose requires it, and is a thing of 
noment, she can speak to it greatly ; but in matters which are 
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pardonable perhaps than decorous at the age of fifty odd. But 
Bridget in some things is behind her years. 

The only thing left was to get into the house — 'and that 
was a difficulty which to me singly would have been insurmount- 
able ; for I am terribly shy in making myself known to strangers 
'and out-of-date kinsfolk. Love, stronger than scruple, winged 
my cousin in without me ; but she soon returned with a creature 
that might have sat to a sculptor for the image of Welcome. 
It was the youngest of the Gladmans ; who, by marriage with a 
Bruton, had become mistress of the old mansion. A comely 
brood are the Brutons. Six of them, females, were noted as the 
handsomest young women in the country. But this adopted 
Bruton, in my mind, was better than they all — ^more comely. 
She was bom too late to have remembered me. She just 
recollected in early life to have^had,,heni, cousin Bridget, once 
pointed out to her, climbing a stile . But the name of kindred 
and of cousinship was enough. Those slender ties, that prove 
slight as gossamer in the rending atmosphere of a metropolis, 
bind faster, as we found it, in hearty, homely, loving Hertford- 
shire. In five minutes we were as thoroughly acquainted as il 
we had been born and bred up together ; were familiar, even tc 
the calling each other by our Christian names. So Christian: 
shbuld call one another. To have seen Bridget and her — ii 
was like the meeting of the two scriptural cousins I There was t 
' grace and dignity, aii amplitude of form and"stature, answcrinj 
to her mind, in this farmer’s wife, which would have shined ii 
a palace — or so we thought it. We were made welcome b; 
husband and wife equally — ^we, and our friend that was with us 
— I had almost forgotten him — but B. F. will not soon forge 
that meeting, if per-adventure he shall read this on the fa 
distant shores where the Kangaroo haunts. The fatte^ calf wa 
made ready, or rather was ready so, as if in anticipation of our 
coming ; and after an appropriate glass of native wine, never 
let me forget with what honest pride this hospitable^ cousin made 
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US proceed to Wheathampstead, to introduce us (as some new- 
found rarity) to her mother and sister Gladmans, who did 
indeed know something more of us, at a time where she almost 
knew nothing. — With what corresponding kindness we were 
received by them also — how Bridget’s memory, exalted by the 
occasion, warmed into a thousand half-obliterated recollections 
of things and persons, to my utter astonishment and her own — 
and to the astoundment of B.F. who sat by, almost the only 
thing that was not a cousin there, — old effaced images of more 
than half-forgotten names and circumstances still crowding 
back upon her, as words written in lemon come out upon ex- 
posure to a friendly warmth, — ^whon I forget all this, then may 
my country cousins forget me ; and Bridget no more remember, 
that in the days of weakling infancy I was her tender charge — 
as I have been her care in foolish manhood since — in those 
pretty pastoral walks, long ago, about Mackery End, in Hert- 
fordshire. 
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On Courage 

I was asked tlie other day to send to a new magazine a 
statement as to the event of the war which had made the deepest 
impression on me. Without hesitation I selected the remarkable 
Christmas demonstrations in Flanders. /yrHere were men who 
for weeks and months past had been engaged in the task of 
stelking each other and killing each other, and ^ suddenly^ under 
the influence of a common memory, they ridpudiate" ‘the whole 
gospel of war and declare the gospel of brotherhood. Next day-< 
they began killing each other again as the obedient instruments 
of governments they do not control and of motives they do not 
understand. But the fact remains. It is a beam of light in the 
darkness, rich in meaning and hope. 

But if I were asked to name the instance of individual 
action which had most impressed me, I should find the task 
more difficult. Should I select something that shows how war 
depraves, or something that shows how it ennobles ? If the 
latter I think I would choose that beautiful incident of the sailor 
on the Formidable. 

He had won by ballot a place in one of the boats. The 
slrip was going down, but he was to be saved. One pictures the 
scene: The boat is waiting to take him to the shore and 
safety. He looks at the old comrades who have lost in the 
ballot and who stand there doomed to death. He feels the 
passion for life surging within him. He sees the cold, dark sea 
waiting to engulf its victim. And in that great moment — the 
greatest moment that can come to any man — he makes the 
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triumphant choice. He turns to one of his comrades. “You 
have got parents,” he says. “I haven’t.” And with that word — 
so hefoic in its simplicity — he makes the other take liis place in. 
the boat and signs his own death warrant. 

I kee him on the deck among his doomed fellows, watching 
the disappearing boat until the final plunge comes and all is over. 
The sea never took a braver man to its bosom. “Greater love 
hath no man than this ” . 

Can you read that story without some tumult within 
you — without feeling that humanity itself is ennobled by this 
great act and that you are, in some mysterious way, better for 
the deed? That is the splendid fruit of all such sublime sacrifice^ 
It enriches the whole human family. It makes us lift our. heads- 
with pride that we are men — that there is in us at our best this_ 
noble gift of. valiant unselfishnesSj , this glorious pr^igalUy. that ■ 
spends life itself for something greater than life. If we had met"' 
this nameless sailor we should have found him perhaps a very 
ordinary man, with plenty of failings, doubtless, like the rest of 
us, and without any idea that he had in him the priceless jewel 
beside which crown and coronets are empty baubles. He was, 
something greater than he knew. ''' 

How many of us could pass such a test ? What should I 
, do ? What would you do ? We neithei; of us know, for we 
" are as great a mystery to ourselves as we are to our neighbours. 
^ Bob Acre s..said he found that “a man may have a deal of 
valour in him without knowing it,” and it is equally true that a 
man may be more chicken-hearted than he himself suspects. 

{ Only the occasion discovers of what stuff we are made— , whether 
we are heroes or cowards, saints or sinners. A bluftefing manner / 
^ will not reveal the one any more than a long face will reveal the 
other. 

^ The merit of this sailor’s heroism was that it was done- 
' with calculation — in cold blood, as it were, with that “two-o- 
. clock-in-the-moming courage,” of which Napoleon spoke as the. 
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Teal thing. Many of us could do brave things jn not oiooo, 
■with a sudden rush of the spirit, who would fail if we had time ; 
■as this man had, to pause and think, to reckon, to doubt, to 
■grow cold and selfish. The merit of his deed is that it was an 
■act of physical courage based on the higher quality of moral 
I -courage. ...f t ■ * 

’ Hor because a man fails in the great moment is he necess- 
arily a coward. ' Mark Twain was once talking to a friend oi 
mine on the subject of courage in men, and spoke of a man 
■whose name is associated with a book that has become a classic. 
■“I knew him well,” he said, “and I knew him as a brave man, 
Tet he once did the most cowardly thing I have ever heard of 
■any man. He was in a shipwreck, and as the ship was going 
•down he snatched a lifebelt from a woman passenger and put it 
on himself. He was saved, and she was drowned. And in spite 
•of that frightful act I think he was not a coward. I knew there 
was not a day of his life afterwards whep he would not willingli 
and in cold blood have given his life't^recall that shameful act.” 

In this case the failure was not in moral courage, hut ir 
■physical courage. He was demoralised by the peril, and the 
physical coward came uppermost. If he had time to recover liis 
moral balance he would have died an honourable death. It is 
no uncommon thing for a man to have in him the elements both 
of the hero and the coward. You remember that delightfu' 
remark of Mrs. Disraeli, one of the most characteristic of the 
many quaint sayings attributed to that strange woman. “Dizzy”, 
she said, “has wonderful moral courage, but no physical courage, 
I always j^ave to pull the string of his shower bath.” — It is e 
• capital illustration of that conflict of the coward and, the brave 
man that takes place in most of us. Dizzy’s moral courage 
carried him to the bath, but there his physical courage failed 
■him. He could not pull the string that administered the cole 
shock. The bath-room is rich in such secrets, and life teem! 

. with them. 
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The true hero is he who unites the two qualities. The 
physical clement is the more plentiful for one man who will 
count th^e cqst of sacrifice and, having counted it, pay the price 
- with unfaltering heart, there are many who will answer the 
sudden call to meet peril with swift defiance. The courage that 
snatches a comrade from under the guns of the enemy or a child 
from the flames is, happily, not uncommon. It is inspired by an 
impulse that takes men out of themselves and by a certain spirit 
of challenge to fate that everyone with a spirting instinct loves 
to take. But the act of the sailor of the Formidable was a 
much bigger thing. Here was no thrill of gallantry and no 
sporting risk. He dealt in cold certainties : the boat and safety j 
the ship and death ; his life or the other’s. And he thought of 
his comrade’s old parents at home and chose death. 

It was a great end. I wonder whether you or I would be 
capable of it. I would give much to feel that I could answer in 
the affirmative — that I could take my stand on the spiritual 
plane of that unknown sailor. 



HILLAIRE BELLOC 
On the Pleasnre of taking np one’s Pen 

Among the sadder and smaller pleasures of this world I 
count this pleasure, the pleasure of taking up one’s pen. 

It has been said by very many people that there is a' 
tan^ble pleasure in the mere act of writing : in choosing and 
arranging words. It has been denied by many. It is affirmed 
and denied in the life of Doctor Johnson, and for my part I 
would say that it is very true in some rare moods and wholly" 
false in most others. However, of writing and the pleasure in 
it I am not writing here (with pleasure), but of the pleasure of 
taking up one’s pen, which is quite another matter. 

Note what the action means. You are alone. Even 
if the room is crowded (as was the smoking room in the 
G. W. R. Hotel, at Paddington, only the other day, when I 
wrote my “Statistical Abstract of Christendom”), even if the 
room is crowded, you must have made yourself alone to be 
able to write at all. You must have built up some kind of wall 
and isolated your mind. You are alone, then ; and that is the 
beginning. 

If you consider at what pains men are to be alone : how 
they climb mountains, enter prisons, profess monastic vows, put 
on eccentric daily habits, and seclude themselves in the ga^W 
of a great town, you will see this moment of taking up the "pen 
is not least happy in the fact that then, by a mere association 
of ideas, the writer is alone. 

So much for that. Now not only are you alone, but you 
arc going to “create,” 
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When people say “create” they flatter themselves. No 
man can create anything. I knew a man once who drew a 
horse on a bit of paper to amuse the company and covered it 
■all over with many parallel streaks as he drew. When he had 
•done this, an aged priest (present upon that occasion) said, 
■“You are pleased to draw a zebra.” When the priest said this 
the man began to curse and to swear, and to protest that he 
had never seen or heard of a zebra. He said it was all done 
■out of his own head, and he called heaven to witness, and his 

patron saint l.But there! He persuaded no one, and the 

priest scored.i^^^- 

Air this, then, is a digression, and it must be admitted 
that there is no such thing as a man's “creating.” But anyhow, 
twhen you take up your pen you do something devilish pleasing : 
there is a prospect before you. 'iYou are going to develop a 
Serm: I don’t know what it is, and I promise you I won’t call 
it creation— but possibly a god is creating through you, and at 
least you are making believe at creation. WAnyhow, it is a sense 
•of mastery and of origin, and you know that when you have 
■done, something will be added to the world, and little destroyed. 
For what will you have destroyed or wasted ? A certain amount 
■of white paper at a farthing a square, yard (and, I ana npt, certain 
it is not pleasanter all ^‘'diversified and variegated witli black 
'wriggles)— a, certain amount of ink meant to be spread and 
■dried : made for no other purpose. A certain infinitesimal 
amoufe'"^f^!^'®l— torn from the silly goose for no purpose what- 
soever but to minister to the high needs pf Man. 

Here you cry “Afiectatioi?T~ Affectation ! How do I 
Tenow that the fellow writes~with a quill? A most unlikely 
habit!” To that I answer you are right. Less assertion, please, 
and more humility. I will tell you, frankly with what I am 
writing. I am. writing with a Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pen. 
The nib is of pure gold, as was the throne of Charlemagne, in 
the “Song of Roland.’’ That throne (I heed Wdly tell you) 
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was borne into Spain across the cold and awful passes of the: 
Pyrenees by no less than a hundred and twenty mules, and all 
the western, world adored it, and trembled before it when it 
was set up it every halt under pine trees, on the upland grasses- 
For he sat upon it, dreadful and commanding ; there weighed 
upon him two centuries of age ; his brows weredevel with justice- 
and experience, and his beard was so t^'i^S and full that he 
was called “bramble-bearded Charlemagne.” You have read, 
how, when he stretched out his hand at evening, the sun stood- 
still till he had found the body of Roland ? No ? You must read, 
about these things. 

Well, then, the pen is of pure gold, a pen that runs straight 
away like a willing horse, or a jolly little ship ; indeed, it is ai 
pen so excellent that it reminds me of my subject ; the pleasure 
of taking up one’s pen. 

God bless you, pen! When I was a boy, and they told me 
work was honourable, useful, cleanly, sanitary, wholesome, and 
necessary to the mind of man, I paid no attention to them than- 
if they had told me that public men were usually honest, or 
that pigs could fly. It seemed to me that they were merely 
saying silly things they had been told to say. Nor do I doubt 
to this day that those who told me these things at school were- 
but preaching a dull and careless round. But now I know that, 
the things they told me were true. Go^^bless yo^, pen of work- 
pen of drudgery, pen of letters, pen l^f"-^sin'gs, pen‘ rabid, pen 
ridiculous, pen glorified. Pray, little pen, be worthy the love 
I bear you, and consider how noble I shall make you some 
day, when you shall live in a glass case with a crowd of tourists 
round you everyday from ten to four; pen of jusflce,...pen of 
majesty and of light. - I will write with you some . day a consi- 
derable poem ; it is a compact between you and me. If I can- 
not make one of my" own, then I will write out some other 
man’s ; but you, pen, come what may, shall write out a good 
poem before you die, if it is only the Allegro. 
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The pleasure of taking up one’s pen has also this, peculiar 
among all pleasures, that you have the freedom to lay it down 
when you will. Not so with love. Not so with victory. Not 
so with glory. 

Had I begun the other way round, I would have called 
this Work “The Pleasure of laying down one's Pen.” But I 


began it where I began it, and I am going to end it just where 
it is going to end. ^ \ ^ 

What other oocupation,''‘ayoMtiori, "dissertation, or intel- 
lectual recreation can you cease at will ? Not bridge — ^you go 
on playing to win. Not public speaking — they ring a bell. No1 


mere converse— you have to answer everything the othei 
'insufficient person says. Not life, for it is wrong to kill oneself ; 
and as for the natural end of living that does not come by on^ 
•choice ; on the contrary, it is the most cajKicious of all accidents. 

But the pen you lay down when you will. At any moment, 
without remorse, without anxiety, without dishonour, you are 
free to do this dignified and final thing (I am just going to do 


at) You lay it down. 
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On the Education of a Man of Business 


The essential qualities for a man of business, are of a 
moral nature ; these are to be cultivated first. He must leam> 
jbetimes to love truth. That same lovp^of truth will he j^ound, 
a potent charm to bear’^Rim safely through the world’s entangle- 
ments — I mean safely in the most worldly sense..;. Besides, jffie 
loVe of truth not only makes a man act wiUi more simjmttty, and' 
therefore with less .chance of error; but it . co^iSuc ^t^me 
hi^est.intellwtuai development. The folimving passage in Hie; 
S/flfesman gives the reason ; ‘‘The cw^^nd^ces., of wisdom 
and goodness are manifold ; and that Hhey will ' a^m pany *" eacli 
other is to be inferred, not only b^use men’s wisdom makes 
them goo.d„but also .because their goodness .makes .them wise. 
Questions of right 'and wdiig 'afe7perpetuaf exer^ o^ .the 
, faculties of those who are s'^jci'tudus as to the right and wrong 
of 'what they do and sec ; and a deep'-'i interest of the heart iit 
these questions carries with it a deeper cultivation of the under- 
standing than can be easily affected by any mfier excitement tc 
intellectual activity.” 

What has just been said of the love of truth applies also- 
to other moral qualities. Thus, charity enlightens the under- 
standing quite as much ,as^t jmrifies the heart. And indeed 
knowledge is not mor e girt^ oim with power than goodness is 
with wisdom.' ' ' ' '' 

The next thing m the training of one who is to become a. 
man of business will be for him to form principles ; for without 
these, when thrown on the sea of action, he will be without 
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rudder and compass. They arc the ‘best results of study. 

Whether it is history, or political economy, or ethics, that he is 
studying, these princi^K ^rejto be li^B^waj^^Ws labour. A 
principle resembles a lawunifim phy«^ world^^ough it can 
seldom ‘have ,the_same certainty, as the facts which it has to 
explain and ‘embrace '* do not admit of being weighed or 
numbered with the same exactness as material things. The 
principles which iour student adopts at first may be unsound, 
may be insufficient, but he must not neglect to form some ; 
and must only nourish a love of truth that will not allow him 
to hold to any, the moment that he finds them to be erroneous. * 

Much depends upon the temperament of a man of busi- 
ness. It should be hopeful, that it may bear him up against the 
faint-heartedn ess, the folly, the falsehood, and the numberless 
discouragements which even a prosperous man will have to 
radure. It should also be calm ; 
by any great pressure of business, 
head, in rushing.fr,om,pne unfinisl 
else. Now this wisneo^for conji 
.Imprfulis very rare. It is, however, in every man’s power to 
study well his own temperament, and to provide against the 
defects in it. 

A habit of thinhing for himself is one which may be 
acquired by the solitary student. But the habit of deciding for 
himself, so indispensable to a man of business, is not to be gained 
by study. Decision is a thing that cannot be fully exercised until 
it is actually wanted. You cannojtjpl^ay a t deciding . You must 
hav e realities t o deal 

'/■ It is true that the formation of principles, which has been 
spoken of before, requires decision ; but it is of that kind which 
depends upon deliberate judgment ; (^isiOT _;^cl]^^ 

is wanted in the world’s business must e^ ^^ wtnin ■ call, and' 
doK not judge so much as it foresees and chooses.. This kind of 
dedsion is toTJeldund in those who have beep thrown earlv. on 
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their own resources, or who have been brought up in great 
freedom, e V ;■ ^ ^ "'■''■j 

It would be difficult to lay down any course of study, not 
technical, that would be peculiarly fitted to fonp a mpn of busi- 
ness. He should be brought up in the habit plxeaspning closely ; 
and to ensure this, there is hardly anything better for, fiim .than 
the study of geometry.,, J 

In any course of study to be laid down for ffim, somkhing 
like 'Universality should be aimedxt, which not only makes '"tEe 
mind agile, but gives variety of information. Such a system 
will make him acquainted with many modes of thought, with 
various classes of facts, and will enable him to understand men 
better.-'" 

There will be a time in his youth which -may, ^perhaps, Jbe 
well spent in those studies which are of a ■ mfetaphysicai nature, 
In the investigation of some of the great questions of philosophy 
a,breadth.and_a,fone_may be given to a man’s mode of thinking, 
which will afterwards be of signal use to him in _lhe business oi 
everyday life. 

We cannot enter here into a description of the technical 
studies for a man of business ; but I may point out that| ther( 
are works which_soften the trans ition _from the_ schools, to the 
world, and which are particularly needed in a system of edu- 
ction, like our own, consisting of studies for the most pari 
remote from real life. { These works are such as tend to give 
die student that interest in the common things about him whict 
he has scarcely ever been.called uponjo.. feel. They show hov 
imagination and philosophy ca n be woven into practical_.wisdom 
Such are the writings of Bacon. His lucid order, his grasp of thi 
subject, the comprehensiveness of his views, his knowledge o 
jnankmd—^e.peatesj. perhaps that , has pver, been distinctly giver 

by any , unin Cim ^'^'man— the'* practice hatiire of his pur 
poses, and his respect for anything - ofhumanjntcrest, rende: 
Bacon’s works unrivalled in their fitness to form the best mei 
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for the conduct of„the.hi^«t affairs.^^ ,, ' 

It is not, however, ’so much the thing studied, as th 
manner of studying it. Our student is not intended to becom 
a learned man, but a man of business ; not a full m an, ‘but 
ready man.’ v;- 

Hemust be (aught to arrange and express what he knows 
For this purpose let him employ himself in making digests 


arranging and classifying materials, .writing narratives, and ii 
deciaing upon conflictmg*evidence. All these exercises requir 
method. He must expect that his early attempt will be clumsy 
he begins perhaps by dividing his subject in any way that occur 
to him, with no other view than that of treating separate por 
tions of it separately ; he does not perceive, at first, what things 
are of one kind, and what of another and what should b( 
the logical order of their following. But from such rude - begin- 
nings, method is developed ; and there is hardly any degree ol 
toil for which he would not be compensated by such a result 
He will have sure reward in the clearness of his own views, 
and in the facility of explaining them to others. Peopl e brmg 
their attention to t he man who gives them most profit for it ; 
and his will be one who is a master of method. ’/ . 

, Our student should begin soon to cultivate a fluency in 
writing. I do not mean a flow of words, but a habit of express- 
ing his thoughts with accuracy, with Brevity, and with readiness; 
which can only be acquired by practice early in life. You find 
persons who, from neglect in this part of their education, can 
express themselves briefly and accurately, but only after much 
care and labour. And again, you meet with others who cannot 
Stpress themselves accurately, although they h ave, method In 
their thoughts, and can write with readiness ; but they have not 
BTen accustomed to look at the precise meaning of words ; and 
such people are apt to fall into the common error of indulging 
in a great many words, as if it were from a sort of hope that 
some of them might be to purpose. - 
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In th'e style of a man of business nothirig^ is^ jto be aimect 
at but plainness and precision. For instance/a f close repetition 
of the same word for the same thing need not be avoided. The 
aversion to such repetitions may be carried too far. in all kind^ 
of writing. In literature, however, you are seldom brought to 
account for misleading people ; but in business you may soon 
be called upon to pay the penalty for having shunned the word 
which would exactly have expressed your meaning. 


I cannot conclude this essay better than by endeavouring 



ready to give every kind of argument a hearing. This_^will not 
encumber him, for he must have been practised beforehand in 
;the exercise of his intellect, and be strong in princii)les. fine 
Im^n collects materials together, and there they remain, a shape* 
’1 ms heap : another, possespd of method, can arrange what he 
has collected ; but suen a man as I would describe, by the aid 

of principles, goes farther, and builds w ith his. materials y i' 

> • ' He should be courageous. The courage, however, re- 
, quircd in civil affai^is that which belongs rather to the , able 
commander than the mere soldier. But any kind of courage is 
serviceable.’ “ 

Besides a stout heart, he should have patient temperament, 
and a vigorous but disciplined imagination.and then -he will plan 
boldly, ^and " wth large extent o f view , execute calmly and not 
be stretching out his hand-_ for. things not yet within his grasp, 
He will let opportunities grow before’ his eyes,* umu they are 
ripe to be seized. He will think steadily over possible failure, 
in order to provide a remedy or a retreat. There will be the 
strength ofjreposc about him. ^ ‘’' 

. He must have a deep sense of responsibility. He must 
believe in the power and vitality of truth, and in all he does or 
says, should be anxious to express as much truth as possible. 
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His feeling of responsibility and love of truth will almost 
inevitably endow him with diligence, accuracy, and discreetness, 
—those commonplace requisites for a good man of business, 
without which all the rest ^ may never come to ‘trMslated into _ 
action.* 
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Commerce 

As the currency conveys right of choice out of many things 
in exchange for one, so Commerce is the agency by which the 
power of choice is obtained ; so that countries producing only 
timber can obtain for their timber silk and gold ; or, naturally 
producing only jewels and franki^^e, can obtain for them 
■cattle and corn. In this function, commerce is of more importance 
to a country in proportion to the limitations of its products, and 
the restlessness of its fancy : generally of greater importance 
towards Northern Latitudes. 

Commerce is necessary, however, not only to exchange 
local products, but local skill. Labour requiring the agency of 
lire can only be given abundantly in cold countries ; labour 
; requiring suppleness of body and sensitiveness ,qf touch, only in 
I "warm ones ; labour involving accurat e yivac itv of thought only 
.in temperate ones; while peculiar imaginative actions are 
:produced by extremes of heat and cold, and of light and 
idarkness. The production of great art is limited to climates 
warm enough to admit of repose in the open air, and cool 
•enough to render such repose delightful. Minor variations in 
modes of skill distinguish every locality. The labour which at 
■any place is easiest, is in that place cheapest ; and it becomes 
often desirable that products raised in one country should be 
wrought in another. Hence have arisen discussions on “Inter- 
' national values” which will be one day remembered as highly 
•curious exercises of the human mind. For it will be discovered, 
in due course of tide and time, that international value is 
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regulated just ^ jn^^rovincial or inter-parishional value is. 
Coals and hops^^e 'excS^nged between Northumberland and 
Kent on absolutely the same principles as iron and wine between 
Lancashire and Spain. The greater breadth of an arm of the 
sea increases the cost, but does not modify the principle oi 
exchange; and a bargain written in two languages will have 
norther economical results than a bargain written in one. The 
distances of nations are measured, not by seas, but by ignorances; 
and their divisions determined, not by dialects, but by enmities. 

Of course, a system of international values may always be 
cpnstructed..if we .assume'“a’relation of moral law. to physical 
geography ; as, for instance; that it is right to cheat or rob 
across a river, though not across a road ; or across a sea, though 
not across a river, etc. ; again, a system of such values may be 
constructed by assuming similar relations of taxation to physical 
geography ; as, for instance, that an article should be taxed in 
crossing a river, but not in crossing a road ; or in being carried 
fifty miles, but not in being carried five, etc. ; such positions are 
indeed not easily maintained when once put in logical form ; 
but onejaw .of international value is maintainable in any form : 
namely, that the farther ypur„ neighbour lives from you, and the 
less he ujidCTStands you, thejmore^ you.are.bound. lo.be true in 
your dealings with him ; because your power over him is greater 
in proportion' to his ignorance, and his remedy more difficult in 
proportion to his distance, 

I have just said the breadth of sea increases tlie cost of 
exchange.s Now note that exchange, or commerce, in itself, is 
always costly ; the sum of the value of the goods being 
diminished by the cost of their conveyance, and by the mainten- 
ance of the persons employed in it; so that it is only when 
there is advantage to both producers (in getting the one thing 
’.'for the other) greater than the loss in conveyance, that the 
exchange is expedient. And it ran only be justly conducted | 
when the p^m j h'ept by the producers’ (commonly . called 1 
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merchants) expect mere pay, and not profit. For in just coin* 
merce there are hut three parties — the two persons or societies 
■exchanging, and the agent or agents of exchange ; the value of 
the things to be exchanged is known by both the exchangers' 
and each receives equal value, neither gaining nor losing (for 
whatever one gains the other loses). The intermediate agent 
is paid a known percentage by both, partly for labour in con- 
veyance, partly for care, knowledge, and risk ; every attempt at 
concealment of amount of the pay indicates either effort on the 
part of the agent to obtain unjust profit, or effort on the' part 
of the exchangers to refuse him just pay. But for the most 
part it is the first, namely, the effort on the part of the merchant 
to obtain larger profit (so-called) by buying cheap and selling 
dear. Some part, indeed, of this larger gain is deserved, and 
might be openly demanded, because it is the reward of the 
merchant’s knowledge, and foresight of probable necessity ; 
but the greater part_of such gain, |s .unjust ; and unjust in this 
most fatal way, that if depends, fijrat on keeping the exchangers 
ignorant of the exchange value of the articles ; and secondly, 
on taking advantage of the buyer’s need and the seller’s poverty. 
It is, therefore, one of the essential, and quite the most fatal, 
forms of usury ; for usury means merely taking an 
exorbitant sum foMhe use of anything ; and it is no matter 
whether the^exorl^lunce is on loan or exchange, it is obtained 
by advantage of opportunity or necessity, i and not as due reward 
for labour. All the great thinkers, therefore,- have held it to be 
unnatural and impious in so far as it feeds on the distress of 
others, or their folly. 'Nevertheless, ' attempts to repress it by 
law must for ever be ineffective ; though Plato, Bacon, and the 
First Napoleon — all three of them men who knew somewhat 
more of humanity than the “British merchant’’* usually does — 
tried their hands at it, and have left some (probably) good 
modcrative forms of law, which we -will examine in their place. 
But the only final check upon it- must be radical purifying of the 
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national character, for being, as Bacon calls it.^cdncessrfm 
prbpt er,duritiem cordis, “it is to be done away with by touch- 
ing the heart only ; not, however, without medicinal law as 
in’ the’ case of the other permission, “propter duritiem.” But] 
in this more than in anything (though much in all, and though 
in this he would not himself allow of their application, for his 
own laws against usury are sharp enough), Plato’s words in the 
fourth book of the Polity are true, that neither drugs, nor 
charms, nor burnings, will touch a deep-lying political sore, any 
more than a deep bodily one; but only right and utter change 
of constitution : and that “they do but lose their labour 
who think that by any tricks of law they can get the better of 
these mischiefs of commerce, and see not that they hew at 
a Hydra.” ^ . < .. , /■ ' , 

And indeed this Hydra seems so unslayable, and sin sticks 
so fast between the joinings of the stones of buying and selling, 
that “to trade” in things, or literally “cross-give” them, has 
warped itself, by the instinct of nations, into their worst word 
for fraud ; for, because in trade there cannot but be trust, and 
it seems also that there cannot but also be injury in answer to 
it, what is merely fraud between enemies becomes treachery 
among friends ; and “trader,” " mad itor,” and “traitor” are but' 
the same words. For wliich simplicity of language there is 
more reason- than it first appears; for as_jn true commerce! 
th ere is n o “profit,” so in true commerce there is no “sale.”* 
The idea of sale is that of an interchange between enemies 
respectively endeavouring to get better one of another ; but 
commerce is ah exchange between friends; and there is no 
desire but that it should be just, any more than there would be 
between members family. The moment there is' 

a bargain' over the p 'ottageTi the family relation is dissolved 
typically, “the days of mourning for my father are at hand.”' 
Whereupon follows the resolve^ ^ brother.’’ 

• This - inhumanity of f'merc'enaiy commerce is tlie more 
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dotable because it is a fulfilment of the law that the corruption 
of the best is the worst. For as, taking the bod^. natural for 
sjTiibol of the bmiy politic, the governing and jformfDg^i'powers 
may be likened to the brain, and the labouring to the limbs, 
the mercantile, presiding over circulation and communication 
of things in changed utilities, is symbolised by the heart ; and, if 
that hardens, all is Ipst .And this is the ultimate lesson 
which the leader of En'glish intellect meant for us (a 
lesson, indeed, not all his own, but part of the old wisdom of 
humanity) in the tale of the Merchant of Venice ; in which the 
true and incorrupt merchant, kind and free, beyond every other 
Shakespearian conception of men, — is opposed to the corrupted 
merchant, or usurer ; the lesson being deepened by the expres- 
sion of the strange hatred which the corrupted merchant bears , 
to the pure one, mbced with intense scorn, — 

“This is the fool that lent out money gratis ; look to him, 
jailor,” — (as to lunatic no less than criminal) the enmity, 
observe, — having its symbolism literally carried out by being 
aimed straight at the heart, and finally foikd by a literal appeal 
to the great moral law that flesh and blood cannot be weighed, 
enforced by “Portia” (“ Portion” ), the type of divine Fortune, 
found, not in gold, nor in silver, but in lead, that is to say, in 
endurance and patience, not in splendour ; and fihally taught by 
her lips also, declaring, instead of the law of quality of“merCes,”-f 
the greater law and quality of mercy, which is not strained, but 
drops as the rain, blessing him that gives and him that takes — ' 
While I have traced the finer and higher laws of this 
matter for those whom they concern, I have also to note the 
material law — vulgarly expressed in the proverb, “Honesty is the 
best policy.” That proverb is indeed wholly inapplicable to- 
matters of private interest. It is not true that honesty, as far 
as material gain is concerned, profits individuals. A clever and 
cruel knave will in a mixed society always be richer than an 
honest person can be. But honesty is the best “policy,? if 
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jpglicjLmeans-practice of State— For fraud gains nothing in a 
State. It only enables the knaves in it to live at the expense 
of honest people ; while there is for every act of fraud, however 
small, a loss of wealth to the community. Whatever the fraudu- 
lent person gains,,some other person loses, as fraud produces 
nothing ; and there is, besides, the loss of time and thought 
spent in ac^mplishing the fraud, and of the strength otherwise 
obtainable by mutual help (not to speak of the fevers of anxiety 
and jealousy in the blood, which are a heavy physical loss, 
as 1 will show in due time). Practically, when the nation is 
deeply corrupt, cheat answers to cheat ; everyone is in turn 
imposed jjponja^ there is to the body politic the dead loss 
of the ingenuTtyi^gcther with the incalculable mischief of the^ 
injury to each defrauded person, producing collateral effect" 
.unexpectedly. My neighbour sells me bad meat TI sell him 
in return flawed iron. We neither of us get one atom of pecuniary 
advantage'onThe whole transaction, but we both suffer unex- 
pected inconvenience ; my men get scurvy, and his cattle-truck 
runs off the rails. 
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Tbe Structure of Modem Business 

The form pf economic and industrial orgai^atjon under 
which we live to-day is commonly called Capitalism. It is not a 
rigid or a clearly defined system. No one person or school of 
thought planned it, or even thought of it as a system before it 
began to develop. It is impossible to say when pfecifei^' it 
arose, or from what period we should date the beginning of the 
capitalist eraiff For some of its features came into existoicelfong 
before others ; and many are but developments or modmcaxions 
of features belonging to earlier fo^ms of economic organisation. 

Nevertheless, we have all a fairly clear idea of w hat cap i- 
tal ism .means, in the form in which it exists in the world to-day. 
Its disting ui shing feat ures are, first and foremost, the direction 
of productive effort by large-scale business organisations, owned 
by a multitude of private individuals the vast mass, ofo whom 
play no part at all m the . active, conduct of the en terpri ses.* in 
which their money is invested ; and, secondly, the existence of 
a huge class of labourers who work for a wage or salary and 
have, as such, no part in the ownership either of the instruments 
.with which Ibeyw^.or of the goods which they help to pro- 
duce. This divorcy^wei^^the re nctions of labour and ownership 
is the most characteristic mark of modern capitalist organisation. 

This, of course, is not to say either that the owner of 
capital does no work, or that the labourer is necessarily a 
■ propertyless proletarian. Many owners of capital work hard 
and w’ell ; and many labourers nowadays possess invested pro- 
perty on a small scale — even more in the United States of 
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'America than in Great Britain. There is not even a sharp and 
■definite line of division between the owning and labouring 
classes — they shade into each other. . The, point Js not that 
owners are idle or workmetf d estitute , but that therms, under 
c apitalism , no necess ary connection betwe en the separate .func- 
tions of ow nership and work. ^ 

Contrast the situation to-day with that of more primitive 
types of economic Society. Itjs commonly a characteristic, of 
l ess deve loped economic system that most workers own both 
their jtools and their product.'and live by selling what they have 
produced, where they do not live by consuming it directly, as 
many peasants do to a large extent. On the other hand, every- 
where the modern workman lives by selling ~fiis labour. He 
cannot selTfiis ^oduct, both because he does hot own it, and 
because its nature is such that he cannot possibly own it under 
modern conditions. In a sense, he has no product, and makes' 
nothing. He only collaborates with a multitude of other - 
workers by hand and brain in creating a product which is 
■essentially the collective work of a complex andT extensive 
cconotnurg rpu'p.''' Nor can he own his tools ; for the simple 
hand-tools of the primitive craftsman have been developed into 
vast jjqwer- driven machines far beyond the power of the indivi- 
dual worker.,to own, -and in most cases beyond the power even 
of the individual capitalist. Mot must work together to create 
a modern product ; ami men must .club together to buy the 
modem instmments of production. 

There is no reason, in the nature of things, why the same 
groups of persons should not join together both to produce and 
to own the instruments of production. This has always been 
the ideal of those who, from the days of the Quristian Socialists^ 

- of 1948, have put forward the ideal of Producers’ Co-operation 
'as the means of _resolving ouf industrial disharmonies. -But,,, 
after a century of endeavour. Producers' Co-operation has 
achieved but little, though, in Europe, as we shall see later, the 
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British law. The result was twp*fold. In the first place it 
became easy to convert family business, small productive con- 
cerns, even small retail shops, into companies ; and this- has 
been widely done. And secondly, the new law made possible an 
enormous growth of subsidiary companies owned and controlled 
by the great joint stock concerns, but not subject to the same 
conditions in respect of publicity. To-day in Great Britain the 
vast majority of the joint stock companies on the register are 
private companies. rsi-ii 

Of course even so, by no means all business nas assumed 
a joint stock form ; and many private companies continue to be 
actually managed by persons who are also the principal owners 
of their shares or by partnerships differing in form according to< 
each country’s legal code. But a greatly increased , proportioii 
of.tlie total business activity of the nation is now conducted, by 
joint stock concerns with numerous bodies of shareholders, 
under the actual management of salaried officers who may, or 
may not, hold shares in t^cjn^utjp^se. holdingj^of shares or 
stock is in any case whoHyifmwant to '^^'^anagerial func- 
ti(m. Nor only labour and ownership, but also m anagement 
and ownership, tend to become divorced. "^e typiiJaf^Sminis- 
trator of modern business is not an owner, huV'Ennself an 
employee. l j'dlujU 

Tliis does n ot mean that he k governed by Jb_e will _of the 
stock o£^ share-holders..7~The lypical shareholder in modern 
industry, following the sound principle of spreading his risks, 
owns holdings in a large number of different business under- 
takings. He is not in a position, and he does not seek, _to 
Understand the detailed working of these various undertakings, 
' or, save under quite exceptional conditions, to control in any 
way their policy or administration. . Only when something goes 
very seriously wrong with a business does the typical share- 
holder usually make his appearance as anything other .than the 
passive recipient of a policy laid down by the directors* 
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These directors are, indeed, in theory the shareholders 
appointees. But hardly more than in theory. A contestec 
election for a board of directors is an extreme rarity ; and, ir 
practice, the directorate usually recruits itself by co-option oi 
by a policy of representation of vitally important interests. Ir 
some concerns, the directors count hardly more than the share- 
holders in the real conduct of the business ; and the effective 
control has passed almost wholly into the hands of the salaried 
manag ers^ In others, the directors count ; but in large busi- 
nesses they tend , to count rather as controllers of ultimate 
financjaLpolicy.than as administrators or technical controllers 
of production, and the productive control has passed into the 
hahds.’of salaried managers who have little or no connection 
with the ownership of the business. 

Th ere is accord ingly a sharp divergence^between thejheory 
and t he practice of tapdefiT husinHs organisation. In theory, 
the joint stock company is not a democracy— for it gives not^ 
one rna^.Jbutgne ^share, one vote in its deliberations — but at 
least ^ polity ^ in which all shareholders have a voice proportion- 
ate to their holdings. In practice, it is nothing of the sort,; , for 
the main body of shareholders are far top scattered, too shifting 
and too little acquainted with the working of the business in 
which their holdings lie to make any effective use of their 
nominal voting power. Of course, even so a few big share- 
holders may exert a dominant influence ; and this very commonly 
happens where one company holds, directly or through nomi- 
nees, shares in another. But where there is no important 
shareholdings of this sort and no small group of big shareholders 
dominating the rest, the body of shareholders hardly counts at 
all. The directors. are, indeed, there to serve the financial 
interest of tihe whole group,, of .owners and doubtless do their 
best to make the business a success. Biit in most companies 
the great majority of the shareholders have really no coritrol, 
and in some the whole body of shareholders .scarcely matters 
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I Iroin the standpoint ot policy. 

Thus it comes about that most of the owners, of modern 
industry neither possess nor desire any say in its control, and.that 
a small number of great pr administrators of large- 

scale business controls huge accumulmions of capital belonging 
to other people. Probably the owjgsWp of modern industry 
is becoming more widely diffds^'Y^OT^t this does not prevml ' 
its control from becoming every year more closely concentrated. ' 
Nor does this concentration stop short at the single 
business. As we have Seen, there has beeri of late years a very 
rapid growth of subsima^ 'coin^iiies^^^ntrolled by the big 
business concerns. Most big productive concerns, such as 
Vickers, or The General Electric Co'., or Unilever, have under 
them a liosT^of^ subsidiaries, over whose policy they exerciscj 
in the last resort , a complete^cogtfpl. There is further connec- 
tion throug'STEe method of int^to^ng directorates, which often 
link up several big companies into a groilp following a common 
policy ; and there are hol ding comp anies, whose sole function 
is to unify the policy and pwl the profits of a number of 
nominally separate businesses under their control. Concerns, 
of this sort shade off into^ trusts, ^combines, cartels and other^ 
forms of trading association covering an even wider field, and' 
bringing about varying degrees of unification over whole trades 
of classes of production. And we^ar^^ow^eginhing to 
experience a still further degree of Con solida tion, ^*^ere — as in 
the new Coal Mines Act of 1930 in Great Britain, or the Federal 
Act of the United States— the , State, .intervene to bring about 
a_co_mpulsory unification of policy over an entire industry.: of 
service. vwCjt,.... 

This description is not meant to imply a hostile criticisih 
of the tendency towards consolidation. That tendency is indeed 
inevitabic and, on the whole, salutary under , modern conditions 
of production and sale. The shale of production and the capital 
equipment necessary for efficient service are now in ihaay 
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industries so large, and the results of purely unregulated com- 
petitive production and sale so liable to be uneconomic and 
disastrous, that businesses ar^e cpmp^lleji ,to fraipe^.a (CCgnbipedtj 


led ,to trame a ,0 

policy or the State to do5'infor'^£^^’in^their&ffert7 


smgle business can no longer pursue — in the major m^|^es,/u^ 
at last — an independent career or, adopt , a purely ’autonomous'^ 
policy Without any c o-ordinati on with others m the same line 
of production. The day of competitive'^/m££er-_/aiVe within! 
national borders is over. If it is not ended by action of the 
State, it is abrog ated by the directors of industry on their own 
behalf7i_ 

The result of these changed conditions is, as we have seen. 


a divorce between ownership and administration, as well as 
^ etweerf ovroership and labour. The three functions become 
more and more” sharply" differentiated ; and the process of 


differentiation brings with it new problems of its own. Many 
people are disg^e^Co look back with regret to the day when 
the master-craftsman, owing to his own instn^e^^f^jgro^c- 
tion and working in his shop alongside his j ourney man, was 
at once owner, manager and arn^^^a^ when the workman 
had, if not an assurance, at least a reasonable hope of becoming 
a master-craflsmah in his turn. Such a system never existed 
in its entirety at any period in the past, and no one supposes 
that anything like it can be ever restored, under the changed 
technical conditions of modern production ; but many are 
incliMi^-^ wonder whether we have made the best of these 
hew cond itions ; either from the human or from the economic 

^andpoint. 7 

Take first the position of the stock or share-holder : he 
'bwns the business, but normally, his interest in it is strictly 
limited to its capacity to yield him an income (or, in some cases; 
•■a capital a^pwiatioh) bn his investment. He supplies the 
money to equip the business; but there his active function ends. 
For the rest he is merely a passive recipient of income. But, as 
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owner, he preserves his legal right to any profits which the 
business may make. Surplus earnings (if there are any) belong to 
him and not to the managers of workers who actually conduct 
the affair. It is true that, in consideration of his claim to the 
profits, he also takes a risk. He may lose the money which he 
has invested. But, under modern conditions of limited liability, 
this is all he can lose. He can no longer, like a partner in a 
private concern, be made liable in all his fortune for the debts 
of the business. Limited liability is a clear recognition by ..the 
State of the purely passive part which the ordinary investor 
now plays. 

The question is : “Has the investor, in ceasing to be an 
active agent, forfeited his claim to receive the resiliuary profits?” 
l^ny actual investors have voluntarily giveh^^^^is_^^aim ^ 
murn for a greater security. They take up o^entures^^O^ch 
are legally loans and not part of the capitaroTTKe* business) 
and accept a fixed rate of interest instead of a variab le profit; 
Or they invest in State or municipal or serai-public securitie s 
similarly carrying a fixed rate with greater security. Even the 


prefer en ce shareh older, while .he is, in form part-owner of the 
business, is often disfVancms'ect andteuEiily surrenders his claim 
to share in the residuCry profits. His passive role, as a mere 
investor looking for a return in mon^.but .no t j^eresting him- 
self in the conduct of the business, islexplicitly recognised. And, 
in the total investment of the communityTthe proportion of^^gilt-’ 
edged_securities,. debentures and preference shares bearing a 
[limited interest tends to grow in relation to the magnitude of 
■the ordinary capital or common stock. It is quite possible- that, 
in some industries and services, the ordinary share will before 
long totally disappear and all the capital be provided at fixed 
or limited rates of interest or dividend. 

, Moreover, in certain types of business the private investor 
IS even ceasing to be called upon to provide new capital by any 
Volition of his own. In -Drosnerous times in firent Rritnin most 
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of the new capital needed by established industries tends to be 
provided by the accumulation of reserve funds out of the current 
profits. The entire amount of profit is not distributed in divi- 
dends ; a substantial part is reserved in order to provide for 
the e^ansion of the business. These reserved profits, of course,, 
become part of the property of the shareholder and are repre- 
sented in an enhanced value of the share, or in new bonus shares 
issued against them. But the process of investment ceases to- 
be a voluntary act of the shareholder and is decided for him 
by those who control business policy. To the extent to which 
this occurs the shareholder loses his last remaining positive 
function and becomes a mere claimant to income, wholly with- 
out constructive part in the creation of wealth. ' 

Under these conditions even those who would repuome 
any desire to attack the “rights of property” sometimes suggest 
that the rights of the shareholder need re-defining in relation to 
his changed status. There_^arise demands for the limitation of 
p rofits, for a sharing in profits ,~^'of righb by the administrators- 
a nd labou rers whp_do the actual wockgl^^^mdustry, for a con- 
version of the shareholder into aOrajt/cr, having only a fixed- 


or limited claim to a share in the product. The reply on the 
shareholder’s behalf is that he still bears the risks and ‘ that 
someone must bear them. But how if, in^^^^^^icujar^ndustry 
or service, the risk can be limited, or even eliminatra^ 'i'here 
is practically no risk to-day in holding shares in the Bank of 
England or the big joint stock banks ; and in such public utility 
services as electric supply there is growing up a type of State-' 
guaranteed capital from which risks have been practically, 
eliminated. Large risks, of course, still remain in ordinary, 
industries ; but wherever risks are diminished the shareholder’s-,' 
claim to take the residuary profits is proportionately weakened. J: 

Suppose the community adop^ a jcollectiyist system, this- 
tendency would be carried to its logical conclusion. The State 
would raise industrial capital or take it over from its present 
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owners, and would pay a fixed interest for its use (reducing tlie 
claims, if it thought fit, by taxation of the interest or of inheri- 
tance). The State would take the tisks of industry and v/oiild, 
presumably, do all it could to reduce them by “spreading,” or 
■would pass them on to the consumer through its control over 
prices. The owners of industry would become pure rentiers, 
like the present holders of national or municipal debt. We are 
■still far from collectivist system ; but there can be no doubt 
that in Great Britain industry has been moving fairly rapidly 
towards such a system. The creation of such bodies as the 
Central Electricity Board (by a Conservative government) is a 
clear sign of tliis tendency at work. 

The decline of the shareholder as an active partner in 
business' enterprise tends to raise the status of the industrial 
manager and ^^tninisir^tor. This class .has become of late 
years far more anjc^te and conscious of its own existence ; 
and it has tended, in some degree, to modify its attitude in 
consequence of the change. The managers of industry are less 
purely the servants of the shareholders and more the servants 
of industry than they were a generation ago. This is certainly 
a hopeful development. It tends-.to give the managers a broader 
and more humane outlook oh the problems of industry, decrease 
Iheir feeling of being at war against the workers as represen- 
tatives of the money-power, and helps to develop in them a 
■code of professional behaviour and public service. It would be 
unwise to stress too much the extent of this change of attitude ; 
but no reasonable person will deny that it exists in some degree. 
The power of the managers of industry has greatly increased ; 
and with more power goes, in some degree^ a keeiier , and finer 
sense of responsibility. For there can be no real responsibility 
wit^puUpower. 



MAHATMA GANDHI 
Economic Versus Moral Progress 

r-A>/T-5^ — tVv J L\rv . 

Does economic progress clash with real progress ? Bj 
economic_progress, I take it, we mean material advancemehl 
^ Eou yimit. and by real we mean moral progress, which again 
irthe-same thing~ as progress of the permanent element in u s. 
The subject may, therefore, be stated thus ; Does not moral 
progress increase in the smne propprtipn material progress ? 
jrtmoVihS'tSfe *fs'^ a'^foCT {jr^oktion WJnTfiEone before us. 
But I venture to think that we always mean the large one even: 
when welay down the smaller. For we know enough of sconce 
to realize that there is no such thing as perfect rest orrepoise 
in tluT visible universe of ours. If, ther efore, ma terial progress 
does not clash with moral progress, it_ must 
thejlatter.j ,J;f^cah we be satisfied with 
which sometoes those who cannot defend the large proposition 
put their'^se.'^'^he;^ seeSiPto^ ' ol^e^ed with the c^^n ^m 
case of thirty millions of India, stated by the late Sir William 
Wilson Hunter to be living on one meal a day. They say that , 
before we can think or talk of their mor al welfa re, we mus t 
satisfy their daily wants, ^th these, they say, material pro- 
gress spells^moral progress. And then is taken a sudden jump ; 
what is true of thirty millions is true of the universe. They 
forget that hard cases make bad law. I need hardly say to you 
how l udicro usly absurd this deduction would No one has- 
ever suggested that grinding pa^enfi^danleSd to anything 
else than moral degraoation. tvety human being has a right 
to live and therefore to find the wherewithal to feed himself 


nwessarilj' .adyanpe 
the clumsy way m 
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and where necessary to clothe and house himself, jtjui loi miS 
very simple performance we need no assistance from economists 
OT their laws. ^ ^ ^ 

‘Take no thought for the morrow’ is ^n Inj uiiction w hich 
finds an echo in almost all the religious scnpti&es of the world. 
In a well-ordered society the securing of one’s livelihood should 
he and is found to be the easiest thing in the world. Indeed, 
the test of orderliness in a country is not the number of ..million- 
aires it owns, but the absence of starvation among its masses. 
The only statement that has to be examined is whether it can 
be laid down as a law of universal application that material 
advancement means moral progress. ^ 

Now let us take a few illustration5>i Rome suffered a 
moral fall when it attained high material ([affluence. So did 
Egypt and so perhaps most counties of which we have any 
historical record. 'The des^enjla&ts kinsmen of the royal 
and divine Krishna too fell when they ^were rolling in riches. 
We do not deny to the 'Rockefellers and Carnegies possession 
of^gn^^^^inary measure of niorali^ but we gladly judge them 
f ^ulgeolly. I mean that we do not even expect them to satisfy 
the highest standard of morality. With them material gain has 
not necessarily meant moral gain. In South Africa, where I 
•had the privilege of associating with thousand 
men on most intimate terms, I observed 

their~moral 
advance the 
The rich- 

men’s sense of self-respect was not so much injured as that of 
the poorest. If I were not afraid of treading on dangerous 
ground, I would even come nearer home and show, how that 
possession of riches has been a hindrance to re^^owth. I 
vehtute'fdlhihk that the scriptures' of the world are far safer and 
sounder treatises on the laws of economics than many of the 
modem text books. ’The question we are asking ourselves 


^urj)itude; 

moral struggle of passive resistance as did the poor, 
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is not a new one. It was^ addres sed ^of yesus two thousam 
years ago. St. Mark has o^scriBed the scene. Jesu 

is in his solemn mood. He is earn^est. He talks of eternity 
He knows the world about him. He is himself the greates 
economist of his time. He succeeded, in economizing time am 
space — he transcended t^m. It is t&fmra 3x11181)681' that om 
comes running, kneels down, and asks : “Good Master, wha 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ?” And Jesus said unt( 
him : “Why callest thou me good ? There is none good but one 
that is God. Thou knowest the commandments. Do no 
commit adultery. Do not kill. Do not steal. Do not beai 
false witness. Defraud not. Honour thy Father and Mother.’ 
And he answered and said unto him : “Master, all these 
have I observed from my youth.” Then Jesus beholding him 
loved him and said unto him : “One thing thou lackest. Go 
thy way, sell whatever thou hast and give to the poor, and thou 
shall have , treasure in heaven-come, take up the cross 
and follow me.” And he was sad at that saying and 
went away grieved for he had great possession. And Jesus 
looked round about and said unto the disciples : “How 
hardly shall they that have riches enten into the kingdom 
of God.” And the disciples were astonished at his words. 
But Jesus answerelh again and saith unto them : “Children, how 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom 
of God. It is easier for a.^aniel to go through the eye of a 
n^dle than for a rich man’to enter into the kingdorn of God !”, 
H^ you have an eternal rule ot lite stated m the noblest words 
the English language is capable of producing. But the disciples' 
n odded un belief as we do even to this day. To him they said as 
we say today : “But look how the law fails in practice. If we 
sell all and have nothing, we shall have nothing to eat. We must 
have money or we cannot even be reasonably moral.” So .they 
state their case thus : — “And they were astonished out of 
measure, saying among themselves : ‘Who then can be saved’. 
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And Jesus looking upon them said : ‘With men it is impossible, 
but not with God, for with God, all things are possible.” Then 
Peter began to say unto him : ‘Lo, we have left all, and have 
followed thee.’ And Jesus answered and said : ‘Vpri]y_ I say 
unto you, there is no man that has left house or'~ brethren or 
sisters, or father or mother, or wife or children or lands for my 
sake and Gospel’s but he shall receive one hundredfold, now in 
this time houses and brethren and sisters and mothers and 


children and land, and in the world to coim, eternal life. But 
many that are first shall be last and the la^flBist,^'“^ou have 
here the result or reward, i f you p r efer the term, of following the 
law. I have not taken the trouble^ of copying similar passages 
from the other non-Hindu scriptures and I will not insult you 
by quoting, in support of the law stated by Jesus passages from 
the writings and sayings of our ^ ow^s^s^ n^|g|es^jeyei|. 
stronger, if possible, than the Biblicafe^ ctraSsT ’ h j ^dra 
attention to. .perhaps, Jhe strongest of all the^*tes timohi es tq' 
favour of the affirmafive answer to the question before us are 


: men who exercised an influence over, and^ 
_ i character of, thousands of men. The world is the 
richer for their having lived in it. sAnd they were all men who 
deliberately embraced poverty as their lo^ 

, I should not have laboured my point as I have done, if I 
3 i 3 not believe that, in so far as we 'ha ve m ade the m odera 
m aterialistic c raze our goal, so far are we going downhill in the 
path of progress. hold that econo mic progress in the sense I 


have put it is antagonistic to real progress. 
1 


ideafEas ’HeciTthe limitation of activities promo!ih^ 
does not put an end to all material ambition. We should still^ 
have, as we have always had, in our midst people -who make the 
^rsuit of wealth their aim in life. But we have always 
recognized that it is 4x fall from the ideal. It is .a beautiful 
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thing to know that the wealthiest among us have often felt that 
to have remained voluntarily poor would have been , a high^ir 
'^te for them. That you cannot serve God and Mammo n is ah 
econmnic truth of the highest value. ha^e to make our 
choice. Western nations are today groamn^hnd^ttlie^heel of 
the imn|tere^ ,of IVfete^lism. Their moral growth has 
become gtumeSr ‘They"^ m^ure their progress in £. s. d. 
American wealth has become the standard. She is the envy of 
the other nations. ^^Jdiave heard many of our countrymen say 
that we will gain American wealth but avoi d its meth ods. I' 
venture to suggest that such an attempt, if 
foredoomed to failure. We cannot be ‘wise, temperate" and 
furious’ in one moment.^ would have our leaders teach us to be 
morally supreme in ^^e^/world.^^is land of ours was once, 
we are told, the ab^e m the'' ^ds. tt is not possible to con- 
ceive gods inhabiting a land which is made hideou s by the 
smoke and thw^ of mill^ chimneys and factories and whose 
roadways are tra^ereeST&y rushing engines, dragging numerous 
cars crowded wlflTmea who know not for the ‘'most part^/j^t 
they are after, who are often absent-minded, and whose tempers 
do not improve by being uncomfortably packed like sardin es 
in boxes and^dinether^lves in the midst of utter strangers, 
who would oust tt i^Tiftfey could and whom they would, in 
their turn, oust similarly. I refer to tliese things because they 
ire held to be symbolical of material progress. „But they add 
lot an atom to our happiness. This is what Wallac e, the great 
>cientist, has said as his deliberate judgment : ■' 

“In the earliest records^ which . h^e c^^ 
rom the past, we find ajnple '‘ii^ralSohaj'uSt gMera^'^ethical i 
mnsiderations and conceptions, the accepted standard of 
norality, and the conduct resulting from these, were in no 
legree inferior to those which prevail today.” 

In a series of chapters he then proceeds to examine the 
msition of the English nation under the advance in wealth it 
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has made. He says ; “This rapid growth of wealth and increas& 
of our power over Nature puts too great a strain upon our 
exude civilization, on our superficial Christianity, and it was. 
accommnied b^^rious forms of social immorality almost- as 
amazmgan'du^^edented.” He then shows how factories, 
.have risen on the corpses of men, women and children ;yhoW,. 
as the country has rapidly advanced in riches, it has gone dowm 
in morality. He shows this by dealing with insanitation, life- 
destroying trades, adulteration, bribery and gambling; He shows, 
how with the advance of wealth, justice has become immoral*,; 
deaths from.alcoholism and suicide have increased, the average- 
of premature births andf con genital defects) has increased and 
prostitution has beconm^n institution with these pregnant 
remarks. v-rr 

“The proceedings of the divorce courts show other aspects 
of the result of wealth .and leisure, while a friend who. had beeu 
a good deal in London society assured m^ ^^t,^,bimMn. country 
* houses and in London”, various kinds of orgies werPoc^asm'n- 
i ally to be met with, which^ would hardly ^have .been surpassed 

• . j r rV"’?' T 

in the period of the most dissolute emperors. Of war,'* too, i 
need say nothing. It has always been more or less chronic 
since the rise of the Roman Empire ; but there is now un- 
doubtedly a disinclination for war among all civilized peoples. 
Yet the vast, burden of armaments taken together with the most 
pious declarations in favour of peace, must be held to show an. 
almost total absence of morality as a guiding principle among 
the governing classes.’’ 

Under the British aegis we have learnt much, but it is rny 
firm belief that there is little to gain- from Britain in intrmMc 
morality, that if we arc not careful, we shall introduce aff^the 
vices that she has been a prey to owing to thte disease of 
materialism. . We can profit by that connexion only- if we keep- 
our civilization, and'our morals straight,- /.e., ifihsteadof boasting 
of the glorious past; .We express the ancient moral glory . in our 
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own lives and leb' our lives bear witness to our boasts Then v/i 
shall benefit her ( and ourselves. If we copy her y because sh 
provides us with rulers, both they and we shall suffer degradation 
We need n ot be afraid of ideals orjof redu cing them to. practic( 
even^t o t he uttermost. Ours will only then a be a truly spiritua 
nation when shall showjngri^uth than gold, greater fear 
Tessness than 'ofpowS^nd wealth, greater charity that 

Ibve^ self. If'we will but cleanse our houses, our places anc 
temples' of the attributes of wealth and show in them the attri- 
butes of morality, we can offer battle to any combination‘s 
hostil e forces without having to carry the burden of a heavy 
Militia, ^et us seek first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness, and the irrevocaWe promise is that everything wliT^be 
added' unto us. Tliese are' real economics. May you and I 
treasure them and enforce them in our daily life. 
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The Economic Background of India 

What was the economic background of India when all 
these far-reaching political changes were taking place ? 
V. Anstey has written that right up to eighteenth century ‘Indian 
methods of production and of industrial and comig^c^ 
organization could stand comparison with those in / vogue in 
any other part of the world.’ India was a highly developed 
manufacturing country exporting her manufactured products to 
Europe and other countries. Her banking system was efBcient 
and well organized throughout the country, and the hundies or 
bills of exchange issued by the great business or financial 
houses were honoured everywhere in India, as well as in Iran, 
and Kabul and Herat and TashkMt^d othg^jlaces in Ce^^ 
Asia. Merchant capital had Iv^^dani^lfeere was an elalJojSm 
'network of agents, jobbe r^ broker^' and middlemen.. .^.The 
shipbuilding industry was flourishing and one_of the flagships of 
an English admiral during the Napoleonic wars had bseiTbuilt 
by an Indian firm in India. India was, in fact, as advanced 
industrially, commercially and financially as any country prio r 
to the Industrial Revolution. No such development could have 

long periods of 

{•st^le and peaceful government and the hi ghway s were safe for 
trafBc and trade. . 

Foreign adventurers originally came to India because of 
the excellence of her manufactures which had a big market in 
Europe. The chief business of the British East India Company 
in its early days was to trade with Indian goods in Europe, and 
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very profitable trading it was, yielding enormous dividends. So 1. 
efficient and highly organized were Indian methods of produc- 
tion, and such was the skill of India’-s artisans and craftsmen, 
that they could compete successfully even with the higher 
techniques of production which were being established in Eng- 
land. When the big Machine Age began in England, Indian 
goods continued to pour in and had to be stopped by very 
heavy duties and, in some cas^, by outriglitppInbitionTt’'^'''" 
Clive described Murshi^bad in Bengal in 1757, the very 
year of Pla'Tsey, as a city ‘as ext^ive, populous, and rich as the 
city of Lpndo m _ with , difference that there are individuals 

in the fiM '^ssessing infinitely greater property than in the 
last.' The city of Dacca in egstgrg^^ngal was famous for its 
fine muslins . These t woldt ies, important as they were, were near 
the periphery of Hindustan. All over the vast land there were 
greater cities and large numbers of big manufacturing and 
trading centres, and a very rapid and in genious systgm of com-? 
municating news and market prices had been ^^veoT Th e grealj^ 


East India Companv/'^^fh^conomy of India had thus advanc- 
ed to as high a stageas it could reach prior to the Industrial 
Revolution. Whether it had the seeds of further progress in it 
or was too much bound up with the rigid social structure, it is 
difficult to say. It seems <juite possible, however, that under 



tions. ■ A^ yet, though it w’as ripe for a change, that change , 
itself required a revolution within its own frameworlj.^ Perlyips 
some catalytic agent was nKessary to bring about the change. It 
is' clear that howsoever highly organised and developed its pre- 
industrial economy was, it could not compete for long with the 
products, of .industrialized countries. ^J^Jha^o. indukrialize 
itself or submit to foreign economic penetration ^whiSn’wouId ’ 



have led to polihcat^terfereface. As it happened, foreign 
political dominatioh ^me first and this led to a rapid destruc- 
tion of the economy she had built up, without anything positive 
or constructive taking its place. The East India Company re- 
presented both British political power and British interest 
and economic power. Itwas supreme and, being a company 
of merchants, it was imenT ^n ^aWng money. Just when^^ 
was making money with amiSii^^apidity and in f antast ic 
quantities, Adam SmUh wrote about it in ‘l^^^ealth of 
Nations’ in i776 : “The government of an .exclusive company 
o'f merchants is perhaps the worst of all governments for any 
country whatever.” 

^ Though the Indian merchant and manufacturing classes 
were rich and spread out all over the country, and even con- 


trolled the economic structure, they had no political power, 
tjoyernment v/as .d^sp^c^ ind still largely feudal.'^ In fact, it 
was pro^alily^oreTeudal than it had been at some .previous 
siages^'of Intiian history^ ^^nce^^there was no m^d^^qss 
strong enough, or even .consciously thinking of seizing' p^.e'r, 
^as in some Weste^c^^ies. The people generally had grown 
^path e tic and ' se^ifei - a here was thus a gap which had to ;be 
".filled before any revolutionary chang^coul^take place. Perhaps 
this gap had been produced by the st^^^ture of Indian societj 
.which refused to change in a changing world, for every civiliz a' 
tion which resists change .declines . That society, a^.onsti^' 
ed, had no more creative part to play. A cha^o' was b yerd^ 
/ The British, at -that time, were politically much mori 
advanced. They had had their ■'' politic al j-eyolutipn and .hac 
established the power of Parliament over that of the king. Thei; 


impulse 

\ ing an^ progressive society, arc indeed very evident”^ -England 
\They show themselves in jnany ways/ and . mo st of .all in thi 
'inventions nnH' iHsr.rivprit»s TOtiirVi fInpTalHpd line Tndn.stria 
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’Revolution. „ 

And yet, what was the British ru ling class then ? Charles 
and Mary Beard, the eminent American historians, tell us how 
the success of the America n Revolution removed suddenly from 
the -royal provinces in America the “British ruling class — a class 
accustomed to a b^’aro^'*criminal code, a narrow and intole- 
rant universal system, a government conceived as a h^|e^aggr& 
gation oH^gn^ privileges, a^^^empt of men and womea 
v^to^il^ m field and shop, a denial of educmio n.ta. the masses, 
an^stamTshed reli^on forced ^ke on 3is£entwsam Catholics, 
h dominioif'lif ^quire^and jpars^ ' in countries and villages, 
c^pous J) 0 iJtality in army and navy, a scheme of nritno genitnfe 
tte jTule of^tljglanded gentry, a swarm of hjingry 
placenien® oSering syc(^han3y''^to the king in exchange for 
office^/si necur es, and'^nsions, and a constitution of church 
and -State so ordered as to fasten upon the masses this immense 
pile o f pride and plunder. From the weight of this mountain 
tKe American revolutionists delivered the colonial subjects .of 
the British Crown. Within a decade or two after that eman- 
cipation they -accomplished reforms in law and policy which 
required a hundred years or more of persistent agitation to 
effect in the mother country reforms which gave to the s tatesme n 
who led in the agitation their title to immortality in Englisli 
history. ^ 

The American Declaration of Independence, that land- 
margin freedom’s history, was signed in 1776 and six years 
later the cblonies separated from England and began their 
real intellectual, economic and social revolution. The land 
lystem that had grown up under British ins piration and after 
-he model of England, was completely transformed, . Many ; 
privileges were abolished and the Jarge, estates confi^m^ 
hen distributed in small lot^l''^S^^mng period of awakening- 
md intellectual and economic activity followed. Free -Atherica, 
id of feudal relics and foreign control, marched ahead with 
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giant strides. 

In France, the Great Revolution smashed the Bastille, 
symbol of the old order, and swept away the K-iiig and feudali^^ 
and declared the Rights of Man to the world. ( 

And in England then ? Frightened by these revolutionary 
changes in America and France, Englgn^became even more 
reactionaiy^, audhe^erce^andpbarbafpfepenal code became 
even more savageT^Wheh ' (jcofge ^I ^came to the English 
throne in 1760 there were aboUfTbO' bffence ^~^r which men, 
women and children were put to death. By the time his long 
reign ended in 1820, nearly a hundred new offences, carrying 
the death penalty, were added to this terrible list. The ordinary 
soldier in the British' army was treated worse than .a^^^ast of 
the fields, with a brutality and inhumanity that ho^y . Death 
sentences wer^^mmoq and commoner^till^ flogging , i nflicte d 
in public, floggin^^uj !o sevei^} b^dreo ^sAfe , Vt^ili death some- 
times intervened or the^ r^iigi^ ^ l)ody of the sufferer, just 
surviving, told the story to his dying day.^^^^^,^;^^ 
vy^In this matter as in many others in volvi ^'humanity and 
respect for the individual and the group, India was far more 
advanced and . had a higher civilization. There was more 
[literacy in India than in England or the rest of Europe, though 
■^e education was strictly traditional. Probably there were more 
civic amenities also. The general condition of the masses in 
^Europe was very backward and deplorable and compared un- 
favourably with the conditions prevailing in India. But there 
was this vital difference : new forces and living currents were 
working invisibly in we stern Europe, bringing changes in their 
train ; in India conditions were far more static. ... 

England came to India. When Queen Elizabeth gave , a 
charter to the East India Company in 1600, Shakespeare _ was 
alive and writing. Mn 1611 the Authorized English edition of 
the Bible was issued ; in 1608 Milton was born. There followed 
,^ampden and Cromwell and , the political revolution.. In 1660 
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Royal Society of England, which was to advance the cause 
icience so much, was organized. A hundred years later, in, 
0, the flying shuttle was invented, and there followed in 
ck s uccessio n the spinning Je nny^- the steam engine and the 
ver loom , 

Which of these two Englands came to India? The 
?Iand of Shakespeare and Milton, of noble speech and 
ting and brave deed, of political revolution and the struggle 
freedom, of science and technical progress, or the England 
he savage penal code and brutal behaviour, of entrenched 
ialism and reaction ? For there were two E nglands. just as 
very country t here are these two aspects of national character 
£i^viliza^on. “The 'discrepanc y in England,” writes Edward 
mpson, “between the highest and the ordinary levels of our 
iization, has always been immense ; I doubt if there is any- 
g like it in any country with which we should wish to be- 
ipared and it is a discrepancy that lessens so slowly that it 
n seems hardly to lessen at all.” 

The two Englands live side by side, influencing each other, 
cannot be separated ; nor could one of them come to India 
setting completely the other. Yet in every major action one] 
's the leading role, dominating the other, and it__was inevit- ; 
i that the wrong England should play that role in India.? 
Should come in contact with and encourage the wrong India! 
I^prpcess. * 

The independence of the United States of America is more- 
jss co ntemporaneou s with the loss of freedom by India, 
[eying the ga^century ^d |^alf> an Indian looks somewhat 
fully and l ongingly al The va^;^gress made by the- United, 
es during this period and compares it with what has been- 
e and what has not been done in his own country. It is true- 
loubt that the Americans have many virtues and we have 
y failings, that America offered a virgin field, and almost a 
a slate to write upon while we were cluttered up with nno.ip.nt 
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memories and traditions. And yet perhaps it is not inconceiv- 
able that if Britain had not undertaken this great burden .in [India 
and, as she tells us, endeavoured for so long to teach us the 
difficult art of self-government, of which we had been so 
ignorant, India might not only have been freer and more pros- 
perous but also far more advanced dn science and art and all 
that makes life worth living. 
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The Bishop’s Candl^ticks 

Scene.— 77ie kitchen of the Bishop’s cottage. It is plainly 
but substantially furnished. Doors R. and U and L. c. Window , 
H. c. Fireplace with heavy mantelpiece down R. Oak settle with i.'' 
rcushions behind door L. c. Table in window R. c. with writings^.- 
,, 'material and crucifix {wood). Eight day clock R. of window. ~ 
, /Kitchen dresser, with cupboard to lock, down h. Oak dining-table ■ 
^,R. c. Chairs, books, etc. Winter wood scene without. On the 
r mantelpiece ^are two very handsome candlesticks, which look 
stfhngely'out of place with their surroundings. 

' [Marie and Persome discovered. Marie stirring some soup on 

the fire. Persome laying the cloth, etc.) 

Persome. Marie, isn’t the soup boiling yet ? 

Marie. Not yet. Madam. 

Persome. Well, it ought to be. You haven’t tended the 
fire properly, child. 

Marie. But, Madam, you yourself made the fire up. 

Persome. Don’t answer me back like that. It is rude. 

Marie. Yes, Madam. 

Persome. Then don’t let me have to rebuke you again. 

Marie. No, Madam. 

Persome. I wonder where my brother can be. {Looking at 
the clock]. It is after eleven o’clock and no sign of him. Marie 1 

Marie. Yes, Madam. 

Persome. Did Monseigneur the Bishop have any message 
for me ? 
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Marie. No, Madam. 

Persome. Did he tell you where he was going ? 

Marie. Yes, Madathl 

Persome. [imitating], “Yes, Madam.” Then why haven’t 
you told me, stupid ! 

Marie, Madam didn’t ask me. 

Persome. But thdt is no reason for your hot telling me, 

isit ? 

Marie. Madam said only this morning I waS' not to-’’ 
chatter, so I thought- 

Persome. Ah, mon Dieu, you- thought ! Ah l it is hopeless. 

Marie. Yes, Madam. 

Persome. Don’t keep saying “Yes, Madam” like a- parrot^ 
nincompoop. 

Marie. No, Madam. V '(-«•* 

Persome. Well, where did Mon'seigneur say he was going ? 

Marie. To my. Mother’s, Madam. 

Persome. To your mother’s indfeed I And why; pray ? 

Marie. Monseigneur asked' me how she was- and I told 
him she was feeling poorly. 

Persome. You told him she was feeling, poorly, did you ? 
And so my- brother is to'be kept out of his bed;, and go without 
his supper„beCause you told him she was feeling poorly. There’s 
gratitude for you ! 

Marie. Madam,ithe soupds boiling ! 

Persome. Then pour it out, fool, and donlt chatter. 
[Marie about. to do so]; No, no ; noMike that; Here, let me do 
it’, and'do you put-the s altc ellars oii the table — the silver ones. 

Marie. The silver ones. Madam ? 

Persome. .. Yes,- the silver ones.- Are you deaf as well as 
stupid ? 

Marie. They are sold. Madam. 

Persome. Sold ! [yvith horror] sold ! Are you mad ? Who 
sold them ? Why were they sold ? 
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Mitfie.. Monseigneur the Bishop told me this afternoon. 
’whiIe;you were out to .take them to Monsieur Gervais, who has- 
often admired themj and sell them for as much as I could. 

Persome. But you had no right to do so without asking me. 

Marie, [with au’c]. But, Madam, Monseigneur the Bishop- 
told me.- 

Persome. Monseigneur the Bishop is a — ahem ! but — but 
what can he have wanted with the money ? "" 

Marie. Pardon, Madam, but I think it was for Mere 
Gringoire. 

Persome. Mere Gringoire indeed. Mere Gringoire! 
What, the old witch' who lives at the top of the hill, and who- 
says she is bedridden because she is too lazy to do any work ? 
And what did Mere Gringoire want with the money, pray ? 

Marie. Madami it was for the rent. The baiUff would, f 
not wait any longer and threatened to tufn her outTonJay if i^f 
were' not paid, so she sent little Jean to Monseigneur to ask for- 
help, and 

Persome. Oh, moijuDieu ! It is hopeless, hopeless. We- 
shall have nothing left. His estate is sold, his savings have gone- 
His furniture, everything. Were it not for my little dot we 
should starve ! ^And now my beautiful — beautiful [wfo] salt 
cellars. Ah, it is too much, .too much [she breaks down crying]. 

^TT^'^Marie. Madam, I am sorry. If I had known 

Persome. Sorry, and why, pray'? If MonseigneUr the- 
Bishop chooses to sell his salt cellars he may do so, I suppose.- 
-Go and wash your hands, they are disgracefully dirty. 

Marie.' Yes, Madam [going towards R].- 
[Enter the Bishop, c]. 

Bishop. Ah'! how nice and warm it is in- here. It is 
worth going out in the cold for the sake of the comfort of ' 
coming in.' 

[Persome has hastened to help him off. with, his coat,, etcc. 

Marie has dropped a deep coitrtesy].. 
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Bishop. Thank you, dear. [Looking at her}. Why what 
is the matter ? You have been crying. Has Marie been trouble- 
some, eh ? [Shaking his finger at her]. Ah ! • ' 

Persome. No, it wasn’t Marie — ^but— but 

Bishop. Well, well, you shall tell me presently. Marie, 
my child, run home now ; your mother is better. I have prayed 
“with her, and the doctor has been. Run home ! [Marie putting 
■on cloak and going]. And Marie, let yourself in quietly in case 
■your mother is asleep. 

Marie. Oh, thanks, thanks, Monseigneur. 

[She goes to door C; as it opens the snow drives in]. 
Bishop. Here, Marie, take my comforter, it will keep you 
warm. It is very cold to-night. ^ 

Marie. Oh no, Monseigneur ! [shamefacedly]. 

Persome. What nonsense, brother; she is young, she 
•won’t get hurt. ' “ • 

Bishop. Ah, Persome, you have not been out, you don’t 
know how cold it has become. Here, Marie, let me 'put it on 
for you [does so]. There ! Run along, little one. \ 

[Exit Marie c.] 

Persome. Brother, I have no patience with you. There 
•sit down and take your soup, it has been waiting ever so long. 
;And if it is spoilt, it serves you right. 

Bishop. It smells delicious. 

Persome. I’m sure Marie’s mother is not so ill that you 
need have stayed out on such a night as this. I believe those 
people pretend to be ill just to have the Bishop call on them. 
'They have no thought of the Bishop ! 

Bishop. It is kind of them to want to see roe. 

Persome. Well, for my part, I believe that charity begins 
•at home. ■ . • • , • 

Bishop. And so you make me this delicious soup. You 
-are very good to me, sister. ' • - . 

Persome. Good to you, yes 11 should think so. I should 
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3ike to know where you would be without me to look after you. 
The dupe of every idle schu ip prjyia g old woman in the parish. 
If people lie to me they are poorer, not f. 

Persame. But it is ridiculous ; you will soon have nothing 
3eft. You give away everything, everything 1 ! 1 

Bishop. My dear, there is so much suffering in the world, 
•and I can do so little [j/g/w], so very little. 

Persome. Suffering, yes; but you never think of the 
•suffering you cause to those who love you best, the suffering 
you cause to me. 

Bishop [rising]. You, sister dear. . Have I hurt you ? 
Ah, I remember you had been crying. Was it my fault ? I 
■didn’t mean to hurt you. I am sorry. 

Persome. Sorry. Yes. Sorry won’t mend it. Humph 1 
••Oh, do go on eating your soup before it gets cold. 

Bishop. Very well, dear [siVs]. But tell me 

Persome. You are like a child, I can’t trust you out 
of my sight. No sooner is my back turned than you get that 
■little minx Marie to sel l the s ilver salt cellars. 

'Bishop. ' Ah, yes, the salt cellars. It is a pity. You— 
you were proud of them ? 

Persome. Proud of them. Why, they have been in our 
family for years. 

Bishop. Yes, it is a pity. They were beautiful ; but still, 
■dear, one can eat salt out of china just as well. 

Persome. Yes, or meat off the floor, I sup pose. Oh, it’s 
, -coming to that. And as'Kr'tKat'’old wretch. Mere Gringoire, 

' I wonder she had the audacity" to" send here again. The last 
■time I saw her I gave her such a talking to that it ought to have 
had some effect. 

• Bishop. Yes ! I offered to take her in here' for a day- or 
two but she seemed to think it might distress you. 

' Persome. Distress me 1- ! ! 

• Bishop. And the'bailiff; who is a very just man, would 
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not wait longer for the rent, so — so — you see I had to pay it.- . 

Persome. You had to pay it. [Gesture of comic despair]^ 

Bishop. Yes, and you see I had no money, so I had to* 
dispose of the salt cellars. It was fortunate I had them, wasn’t 
it ? [smiling]. But I’m sorry I have grieved you.y^_, 

Persome. Oh, go on ! go on 1 you are incpmgible. You’ll, 
sell your candlesticks next. 

Bishop, [with real concern]. No, no, sister not my candle- 
sticks. 

Persome, Oh 1 Why not ? They would pay somebody’s, 
rent, I suppose. 

Bishop. Ah, you are good, sister, to think of that ; but — 
I don’t want to sell them. You see, dear, my mother gave; 
them to me on — on her death-bed just after you were born,, 
and — and she asked me to keep them in remembrance of her, 
so I would like them ; but perhaps it is a sin to set such store- 
by them ? i 

Persome. Brother, brother, you will break my heart 
[with tears in her voice]. There! don’t say anything more. 
Kiss me and give me your blessing : I am going to bed. [They 
kiss]. 

[Bishop makes the sign of the cross and murmurs a blessing. 

Persome locks cupboard door and goes R]. 

Persome. Don’t sit up too long and tire your eyes. 

Bishop. No, dear ! Good-night ! [Persome exits r].. 

Bishop. [Comes to table and opens a book, then looks up at 
the candlesticks]. They would pay somebody’s rent. It was- 
kind of her to think of that. [He stirs the fire, trims the lamp-, 
arranges some books and papers, sits do)vn, is restless, shivers- 
slightly ; clock outside strikes twelve and he settles to read,. 
Music during this. Enter the Convict stealthily ; he has a long: 
knife and seizes the Bishop /rom behind]: 

Convict. If you call out you are a dead man ! . 

, Bishop. But, my friend, as you see, I am reading. Why 
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should I call out ? Can I help you in any way ? 

Convict, [hoarsely]. I want food. I’m starving. I haven’t 
eaten anything for ‘ttecE'days. Give me food quickly, curse you. 

Bishop, [eagerly]. But certainly, my son, you”shafl have 
food. I will ask my sister for the keys of the cupboard [rising]. 

Convict. Sit down ! ! 5 [The Bishop sits smiling]. None 
of that, my friend ! I’m too old a bird to be caught with chaff. 
You would ask your sister for the keys, would you ? A likely 
story ! you would rouse the house too. Eh ? Ha ! ha ! A good 
joke truly. Come, where is the food ? I want no keys. I have 
a wolf inside me tearing at my entrails, tearing me ; quick, tell 
me where the food is. / — ..' -'XrJ-- . v" ;;L;=. 

Bishop, [aside]. I wish Persome would not lock the tup- 
board. [aloud]. Come, my friend, you have nothing to fear. 
My sister and I are alone here. 

Convict. How do I know that ? 

Bishop. Why, I have just told you. 

[Convict looks long at the Bishop], 

Convict. Himph ! I’ll risk it. [Bishop, going to door R]. 
But mind 1 Play me false, and as sure as there are devils in Hell 
I’ll drive my knife through your heart. I have nothing to lose. 

Bishop. You have your soul to lose, my son ; it is of 
more value than my heart, [At door r. calling], Persome, 
Persome. 

[The Convict stands behind him with his knife ready]. 

Persome [within]. Yes, brother. 

Bishop. Here is a poor traveller who is hungry. If you 
are not undressed will you come and open the cupboard and 
I will givcjjhim some supper. 

Persome [within]. What, at this time of night ? A pretty 
business truly. Are we to have no sleep now, but to be at the 
beck and call of every ne’er-do-well who happens to pass ? 

' Bishop. But, Personie',’ thFtravdier is hungry. ' 

Persome. Oh, very well, I am coming. (Persome enters 
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R, she sees ihe knife in the Convict’s hand. — Frightened]. 
Brother, what is he doing with that knife ? 

Bishop. The knife — oh, weh, you see, dear, perhaps he 
may have thought I — I had sold ours. 

[Laughs gently]. 

Persome. Brother, I am frightened. He glares at us like 
a wild beast [aside to him]. 

Convict. Hurry, I tell you. Give me food or I’ll stick 
my knife in you both and help myself. 

Bishop. Give me the keys, Persome [she gives them to 
him]. And now, dear, you may go to bed. 

Persome gomg. The Coayicr springs in front of her]. 

Convict. Stop ! Neither of you leave this room till I do. 

[ She looks at the Bishop], 

Bishop. Persome, will you favour this gentleman with 
your company at supper ? He evidently desires it. 

Persome. Very well, brother. 

[She sits down at table staring at the two]. 

Bishop. Here is some cold pie and a bottle of wine and 
some bread. 

Convict. Put them on the table, and stand below it so 
■that I can see you. . 

. [Bishop does so, and opens drawer in table, taking out 
knife and fork, looking at the knife in Convict’s hand]. 

Convict. My knife is sharp. [He runs his finger along 
the edge and looks at them meaningly]. And as for forks [taking 
it up], faugh ! steel [he throws it awa^]. We don’t use forks in 
prison. , _ , 

Persome. Prison ? 

,, Convict. ^ [cutting off an enormous slice, which, he tears 
with his, fingers like an animal. Then starts]. What was that ? 
[He looks at the door]. Why the devil do you leave the window 
unshuttered and the door unbarred so that any one can come 
in 7 [Shutting them]. . 
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Bishop. That is why they are left open. 

Convict. Well, they are shut now I 

Bishop [sighs]. For the first time in thirty years. 

[Convict eats voraciously and throws a bone on the floor]. 
Persome. Oh, my niceclean floor 1 
[Bishop picks up the bone and puts it on plate]. 

Convict. You’re not afraid of thieves ? 

Bishop. I am sorry for them. 

Convict. Sorry for them, Ha ! ha ! ha ! [Drinks from 
bottle]. That’s a good one. Sorry for them. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
[Drinks]. [Suddenly]. What the devil are you ? 

Bishop. I am a Bishop. 

Convict. Ha ! ha ! ha ! A Bishop. Holy Virgin, a Bishop. 
Well, I’m damned ! 

Bishop. I hope you may escape that, my son. Persome, 
you may leave us ; this gentleman will excuse you. 

Persome. Leave you with 

Bishop. Please 1 My friend and I can talk more — freely 

then. 

[By this time, owing to his starving condition, the wine has 
affected him]. 

Convict. What’s that ? Leave us. Yes, yes, leave us. 
Good-night. I want to talk to the Bishop. The Bishop. 
Ha ! ha ! [Laughs as he drinks, and coughs]. 

Bishop. Good-night, Persome. 

[He bolds the door open and she goes out R, holding in her 
skirts as she passes the Convict]. 

Convict, [chuckling to himself]. The Bishop. Ha 1 ha 1 
Well, I’m — — [suddenly very loudly], D'you know what lam? 
Bishop. I think one who has suffered much. 

Convict. Suffered 7 [puzzled] suffered ? My God, yes. 
[Drinks]. But that’s a long time ago. Ha 1 ha ! That was 
when I was a man. Now I’m not a man ; now I’m a number: 
number 15729, and I’ve lived in Hell for ten years. 
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Bishop. Tell me about it — about Hell. 

Convict. Why ? [Suspiciously] Do you want to tell the 
police — to set them on my track 7 

Bishop. No ! I will not tell the police. 

Convict, [looks at him earnestly]. I believe you [scratch- 
ing his head], but damn me if I know why. 

Bishop [laying his hand on the Convict’s arms]. Tell me 
about the time — the time before you went to — Hell. 

Convict. It’s so long ago I forget ; but I had a little 
cottage, there were vines growing on it. [Dreamily]. They 
looked pretty with the evening son on them, and, and— there 
was a woman — she was [thinking hard ] — she must have been 
roy wife — yes. [Suddenly and very rapidly]. Yes, I remember. 
She was ill, we had no food, I could get no work, it was a bad 
year, and my wife, my Jeanette, was ill, dying [pause], so I 
stole to buy her food. [Long pause; the Bishop gently pats his 
hand]. They caught me. I pleaded to them, I told them why 
, I stole, but they laughed at me, and I was sentenced to ten 
' years in the prison hulks [pause], ten years in Hell. The night 
1 was sentenced the gaoler told me — told me Jeanette was dead. 
[Sobs with fury]. Ah damn them, damn them. God curse 
them all. [He sinks on the table, sobbing]. 

Bishop. Now tell me about the prison ship, about Hell. 
Convict. Tell you about it? Look here, I was a man once. 
I’m a beast now, and they made me what 1 am. They chained 
me up like a wild animal, they lashed me lik^a hound., I was 
fed on filth, I was covered witlfvermim I slept on boards, and 
I complained. Then they lashed me"'again. For ten years, ten 
years. Oh God I They took away my name, they took away 
my soiil, and they gave me a devil in its place ; but one day 
they were careless, one day they forgot to chain up their wild 
beast, and he escaped. He was free. . That was six weeks ago. 
I was free, free to starve. ' 

Bishop. To starve ? • ' 
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'Convict. Yes, to starve. They fed you in Hell, but when 
3 ?ou escape from it you starve. They were hunting me every- 
where, and I had no passport, no name. So I stole again. I 
--Stole these rags. I stole my food daily. I slept in the woods, 
in barns, anywhere. I dare not ask for work, I dare not go 
■into a town to beg, so I stole, and they have made me what I"- 
-am, they have made me a thief. God curse them all. 

[Empties the bottle and throws it into the fireplace r, smash- 
ing it]. 

Bishop. My son, you have suffered much, but there is 
Irope for all. 

Convict. Hope 1 Hope ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

[Laughs wildly]. 

Bishop. You have walked far ; you are tired. Lie down 
■and sleep on the couch there and I will get you some coverings. ■ 

Convict. And if any one comes ? 

Bishop. No one will come ; but if they do, are you not 
■my friend ? 

Convict. Your friend ? [puzzled]. 

Bishop. They will not molest the Bishop’s friend. 

Convict, The Bishop’s friend. 

[Scratching his head, utterly puzzled]. 

Bishop. I will get the coverings. [Ex/r L]. 

Convict, [looks after him, scratches his head]. The Bishop’s 
iriend 1 [He goes to the fire to warm himself and notices the 
•candlesticks. He looks round to see if he is alone, and takes 
-them down, weighing them]. Silver, by God, and heavy. What 
•a prize 1 

[He hears the Bishop coming, and in his haste drops one 

candlestick on the table]. 

[Enter the Bishop] 

Bishop, [sees what is going on, but goes to the settle tip L, 
with coverings]. Ah, you are admiring ray candlesticks. I am 
vproud of them. They were a gift from my mother. A little 
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too handsome for this poor cottage perhaps, but all I have ter- 
remind me of her. Your bed is ready. "Will you lie down now T 

Convict. Yes, yes, I’ll lie down now, [Puzzled) Look here,, 
why the devil are you — ki— kind to me ? [Suspiciously]. What 
do you want ? Eh ? 

Bishop. I want you to have a good sleep, my friend. 

Convict. I believe you want to convert me ; save my soul, 
don’t you call it ? Well, it’s no good — see ? I don’t want any 
damned religion, and 'as for the Church— Bah I I hate the- 
Church. 

Bishop. This is a pity, my son, as the Church does not 
hate you. 

Convict. You are going to try to convert me. Oh I Ha f. 
ha ! that’s a good idea. Ha 1 ha I ha 1 No, no, monseigneur- 
the Bishop. I don’t want any of your Faith, Hope, and Charity' 
— see ? So anything you do for me you’re doing to the devil — • 
understand ? <L»— 

Bishop. , (5ne must do a great deal for the devil in order 
to do a little for God. 

Convict, [angrily]. I don’t want any damned religion. I tell 

you. 

Bishop. Won’t you lie down now ? It is late ! 

Convict, [grumbling]. Well, all right ; but I won’t be- 
preached at, I — [ — [On couch]. You’re sure no one will come ? 

Bishop. I don’t think they will ; but if they do — you your- 
self have locked the door. 

Convict. Humph ! I wonder if it’s safe ? [He goes to the' 
door and tries it, then turns and sees the Bishop holding the- 
covering ; annoyed]. Here ! you go to bed. I’ll cover myself.. 
[The Bishop hesitates]. Go on. I tell you. 

Bishop. Good-night, my son. [Exit L]. 

[Convict waits till he is off, then tries the Bishop’s door]. 

Convict. No lock, of course. Curse it. [Looks round and" 
J!ees the candlesticks again]. Humph 1 I’ll have another look at. 
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them. {He takes them and toys with them]. Worth hundreds^ 
ril warrant. If I had these turned into money they’d start me 
fair. Humph ! The old boy’s fond of them too, said his mother 
gave him them. His mother, yes. They didn’t think of my 
mother when they sent me to Hell. He was kind to me too — 
but what’s a Bishop for except to be kind to you ? Here, 
cheer up, mj; heart, you’re getting soft. God ! wouldn’t 
chain mates laugh to see 15729 hesitating about Jwfia^ngfe ^ 
plunder because he felt good. Good ! Ha ! ha I Oh, my *Gbd f 
Good ! Ha ! ha ! 15729 getting soft. That’s a good one. Ha f 
ha ! No, I’ll lake his candlesticks and go. If I stay here he’ll 
preach at me in the morning and I’ll get soft. Damn him and 
his preaching too. Here goes ! 

[He takes the candlesticks, stows them in his coat, and' 
cautiously exits L. c. As he does so, the door slams']. 

Persome [without]. Who’s there ? Who’s there, I say ?’ 
Am I to get no sleep to-night ? Who’s there, I say ? [Enter 
R. Persome]. I’m sure I heard the door shut. [Looking round]. 
No one here? [Knocks at the Bishop’s door L. Sees the- 
candlesticks have gone]. The candlesticks, the candlesticks.. 
They are gone. Brother, brother, come out. Fire, murder^ 
thieves ! 

[Enter Bishop, l]. 

Bishop. What is it, dear, what is it ? What is the matter ?' 

Persome. He has gone. The man with the hungry eyes, 
has gone and he has taken your candlesticks. 

Bishop, Not my candlesticks, sister, surely not those ?' 

[He looks and sighs]. Ah, that is hard, very hard. I, I He 

might have left me those. They were all I had [almost breaking- 
dom], 

Persome. Well, but go and inform the police. He can’t 
have gone far. They will soon catch liim, and you’ll get the: 
candlesticks again. You don’t deserve them, though, leaving, 
them about with a man like that in the house. 
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Bishop. You are right, Persome. It was my fault. I led 
him into temptation. 

Persome. Oh, nonsense ! led him. into temptation indeed ! 
The man is a thief, a common scoundrelly thief. I knew it the 
moment I saw him. Go and inform the police or I will. 

[Going ; but he stops her]. 
Bishop. And have him sent back to prison, [very softly] 
■sent back to Hell ! No, Persome. It is a just punishment for 
me ; I set too great store by them. It was a sin. My punish- 
ment is just ; but oh, God, it is hard, it is very hard. 

[He buries his head in his hands], 
Persome. No brother, you are wrong. If you won’t tell 
the police, I will. I will not stand by and see you robbed. I 
know you are my brother and my Bishop, and the best man in 
all France ; but you are a fool, I tell you, a child, and I will not 
have your goodness abused. I shall go and inform the police. 

[Going]. 

Bishop. Stop, Persome. The candlesticks were mine ; they 
are his now. It is better so. He has more need of them than I 
My mother would have wished it so had she been here. 

Persome. But [Great knocking without] 

Sergeant [without] Monseigneur. Monseigneur, we hav< 
[something for you. May we enter ? - /r . 

Bishop. Enter, my son?'-' '■* 

[Enter Sergeant and three Gendarmes with Convict feoMud 
The Sergeant carries the candlesticks]. 

Persome. Ah, so they have caught you, villain, have they ‘ 

, Sergeant. Yes, Madam, we found this scoundrel slinkinj 
along the road, and as he wouldn’t give any account of himsel 
we arrested him on suspicion. Holy Virgin, isn’t he strong am 
•didn’t he struggle ? While we were securing him these candle 
sticks fell out of his pockets. ^ 

[Persome seizes them, goes to table, and brushes them wit 
her apron lovingly]. 
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I remembered the candlesticks of Monseigneur the Bishop, 
so we brought him here that you might identify them, and then 
we’ll lock him up. 

[The Bishop and the Convict having been looking at each 
other — the Convict with dogged defiance]. 

Bishop. But — but I don’t undefstaiid"; this gentleman is 
my very good friend. 

Sergeant. Your friend. Monseigneur! ! Holy Virgin! 
Well ! ! ! 

Bishop. Yes, my friend. He did me the honour to sup 
with me to-night, and T — I have given him the candlesticks. 

Sergeant, [incredulously]. You gave him — him your candle- 
sticks ? Holy Vif^ ! 'Kjr^ 

Bishop, [severely]. Remember, my son, that she is holy. 

Sergeant, [saluting]. Pardon, Monseigneur. 

Bishop. And now I think you may let your prisoner go. 

. Sergeant. But he won’t show me his papers ; he won’t 
tell me who he is. 

Bishop. I have told you he is my friend. 

Sergeant. Yes, that’s all very well; but 

Bishop. He is your Bishop’s friend ; surely that is enough. 

Sergeant. Well, but 

Bishop. Surely ? ' [A pause], 

[The Sergeant and the Bishop look at each other]. 

Sergeant. I — — Humph! [To his men] Loose the prisoner. 

[They do so]. Right about turn, quick march ! 

[Exit Sergeant and Gendarmes. A long pause]. 

Convict, [verjj slowly, as if in a dream]. You told them 
you had given me the candlestj^|-^ve me th^. ^d ! ^ 

Persome. [Shaking her^st.^.,atnmt and l^ging^^ie 
candlesticks to her breast]. Oh, you scoundrel, you pitiful 
scoundrel. You come here, and are fed and warmed, and — and 
you thieve ; steal from your benefactor. Oh, you blackguard. 

Bishop. Persome, you are overwrought. Go to your room. 
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Persome. What, and leave you with him to be cheated 
again, perhaps murdered ? No, I will not. 

Bishop, [with slight severity], Persome, leave us. I wish it. 

[She looks hard at him, then turns towards her door], 

Persome. Well, if I must go, at least I’ll take the candle- 
sticks with me. 

Bishop, [more sevei ely], Persome, place the candlesticks 
on that table and leave us. 

Persome. [defiantly]. I will not ! 

Bishop, [loudly and with great severity]. I, your Bishop, 
command it. 

[Persome does so with great reluctance and exits R]. 

Convict, [shamefacedly]. Monseigneur, I’m glad, I didn't 
get away with them ; curse me, I am. I’m glad. 

Bishop. Now won’t you sleep here ? See, your bed is ready. 

Convict. No 1 [Looking at the candlesticks]. No ! no ! I 
daren’t, I daren’t. Besides, I must go on, I must get to Paris ; 
it is big, and I — I — can be lost there. They won’t find me there. 
And I must travel at night. Do you understand ? 

Bishop. I see — ^you must travel by night. 

Convict. I — I — didn’t believe there was any good in the 
world ; one doesn’t when one has been in Hell ; but somehow 
I — !■ — know you're good, and— and it’s a queer thing to ask, 
but — ^but could you, would you bless me before I go ? I — 

think it would help me. I 

[Hangs his head very shamefacedly]. 

[Bishop makes sign of the cross and murmurs blessing]. 
Convict. [Tries to speak, but a sob almost chokes him]. 
Good-night. [He hurries towards the door]. 

Bishop. ' Stay, my son, you have forgotten your property 
[giving him the candiesticlcs]. 

Convict. You mean me — you want me to take them ? 
Bishop. Please ; they may help you. 

[The Convict takes the candlesticks in absolute amazement]. 
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Bishop. And, my son, there is a path through the woods 
at the back of this cottage wliich leads to Paris ; it is a very 
lonely path, and I have noticed that my good friends the 
^5^_^rmes do not like lonely paths at night. It is curious. 

Convict. Ah, thanks, Monseigneur. I — I — [He sobs]. Ah! 
Pm a fool, a child to cry, but somehow you have made me feel 
that — ^that it is just as if something had come into me — as if I 
Vfere a man again and not a wild beast. 

[The door at back is open and the Convict is standing in il]. 
Bishop. [Putting his hand on his shoulder]. Always remem- 
ber, my son, that this poor body is the Temple .of, the Living 

God. . “ - • ■ 

Convict, [with great awe]: The Temple of the Living God. 
Pll remember. [Exit L, c,] 

[The Bishop closes the door and goes quietlv to the Pjledieu 
in the window R, he sinks on his knees, and bows his head in 
prayer]. 
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The Princess and the Woodcutter 


CHARACTERS 

The Woodcutter. 
The Princess. 

The King. 

The Queen. 

The Red Prince. 

The Blue Prince. 
The Yellow Prince. 
Attendants. 



THE PRINCESS AND THE 


WOODCUTTER 

THE woodcutter’s SONG 


Woodcutter — 

A humble woodman I. 

A plain hard-working peasant, 

A simple soul, who on the whole 
Finds life extremely pleasant. 

I envy none to-day 
His lofty rank or station. 

Enough for me to have a free 
_ And healthy occupation. 

Refrain : Singing and swinging my axe 
On the monarch up rcaring . 

Stroke upon stroke, till the oak 
Cra shes down in the cle aring . 

So shall I vanquish, perchance. 

Both the h aught y and splendid, 

Love shall have brought them to naught 
When the tale shall be ended. 

In realms of faery lore ,4*-^ 

I need no guide or tutor. 

And there, I learn, princesses yearn 
To wed the humble suitor. 

The truly noble mind 
All outward show despises ; 
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It is not rank, or ■wealth, or swank 
That takes the highest prizes ! 

Refrain [As before]. 

The Woodcutter is discovered singing at his work, in a glade 
of the forest outside his hut. He is tall and strong, and brave 
and handsome ; all that a woodcutter ought to be. Now it 
happened that the Princess was passing, and as soon as his song, 
is finished, sure enough, on she comes. 

Princess. Good-morning, Woodcutter. 

Woodcutter. Good-morning. 

[But he goes on with his work'\. 

Princess, [after a pause]. Good-morning, Woodcutter. 

Woodcutter. Good-morning. 

Princess. Don’t you ever say anything except good- 
morning ? 

Woodcutter. Sometimes I say good-bye. 

Princess. You are a cross woodcut ter to-day. 

Woodcutter. 1 have work to do. 

Princess. You are still cutting wood ? Don't you ever 
do anything else ? 

Woodcutter. Well, you are still a princess ; don’t you 
ever do anything else ? ' , 

r Princess [reproachfully]. Now. that’s not fair. Woodcutter. 
You can’t say I was a Princess yesterday, when I came and 
helped you s tack your wood; Or the day before, when I tied 
up your hand where you had cut it, or the day before that, when 
we had our meal together on the grass. Was I a Princess then ? 

Woodcutter. Somehow I think you. were. Somehow 
I think you were saying to yourself, "Isn’t it sweet of a Princess 
to treat a mere woodcutter like, this 

Princess. I think you arc perfectly horrid; I’ve a good 

mind never to speak to you again. [Turns fiTTSnd— and I would, 
if only I could be sure that you would notice I wasn’t speaking to 
you. 
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Woodcutter. After all, I’m just as bad as you* Only 
yesterday I was thinking to myself how unselfish I was to inter- 
Tupt my work in order to talk to a mere Princess. 

Princess. Yes, but the trouble is that you don't interrupt 
your work. 

Woodcutter {interrupting it and going up to her with a smile.l 
Madam, I am at your service. 

Princess, I wish I thought you were. 

Woodcutter. Surely you have enough people ai your 
service already. Princes - and chancellors and chamberlains and .*• 
waiting-maids. d- 

Princess. Yes, that's just it. That’s why I want your 
help. Particularly in the matter of Princess. 

Woodcutter. Why, has a suitor come for the hand of Her 
•Royal Highness ? 

Princess. Three suitors. And I hate them all. 

Woodcutter. And which are you going to marry ? 

Princess. I don’t know. Father hasn’t made up his 
mind yet. 

Woodcutter. And this is a matter which father — >vhich 
His Majesty decides for himself ? 

Princess. Why, of course 1 You should read the liistory 
books. Woodcutter., The suitors to the hand of a Princess are 
always set some trial of strength or test of quality by the King 
and the \vihner marries his daughter. 

Woodcutter. Well. I don’t live in a palace, and I think 
my own thoughts about these thinp. I’d better get back to 
my work. 

[He goes on with his chopping]. 

Princess [gently after a pause]. Woodcutter ! 

Woodcutter [looking up]. Oh, are you there ? I thought 
you )vere married by this time. 

Princess [meckl}% I don’t want to be married. [Hastily] 

1 mean, not to any of those three. 
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Woodcutter. You can’t help yourself. 

Princess. I know. That’s why I wanted you to help me^ 

Woodcutter [going up to Iter]. Can a simple woodcutter , 
help a Princess. 

~Princess. Well, perhaps a simple one couldn’t, but a 
clever one taight~.Tl~ ' “ ~ 

Woodcutter. What would his reward be ? 

Princess. His reward would be that the Princess, not 
being married to any of her three suitors, would still be able 

to help him chon his wood in the morning I am helpmg 

you, aren’t I ? 

Woodcutter [smiling]. Oh, decidedly. 

Princess [nodding]. I thought I was. 

Woodcutter. It is kind of a great lady like yourself to 
help so humble a fellow as I. 

Princess [meekly]. I’m not very great. 

[And she IsiftT' She is the smallest, daintiest little Princess 
that ever you sa»v.3 .w»ts , 

Woodcutter. There’s enough of you to make a hundred 
men unhappy. 

Princess. And one man happy ? . 

Woodcutter. And one man very, very happy. 

Princess [innocently]. I wonder who he’ll be Wood- 

cutter, if you were a Prince, would you be my suitor 1 

Woodcutter [scornfully]. One of three 7 

Princess [excitedly]. Oh, would you kill the others 7 With 
that axe 7 

Woodcutter. I would not kill them in order to help 
His Majesty make up his mind about his son-in-law. But if 
the Princess had made up her mind — and wanted me — 

Princess. Yes? 

Woodoitter. Then I would marry her, however many 
suitors she had. 

Princess. Well, she’s, only got three at present. 
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Woodcutter. What is that to me ? 

Princess. Oh, I just thought you might want to be doing 
something to your axe. 

Woodcutter. My axe ? 

Princess. Yes. You see, she has made up her mind. 

Woodcutter [amazed]. You mean but — But I’m only 

a woodcutter. 

Princess. That’s where you’ll have the advantage 
them when it comes to axe. [u^ 

Woodcutter. Princess ! [He takes her in his arms]. My 
Princess ! 

Princess. Woodcutter ! My Woodcutter ! My, oh 
so very slow and uncompreh^ding,^ but entirely adorable 
Woodcutter J ij^l 

[They sing together, They just happen to feel like that.] 


OUR FAIRY STORY 
Duet : Woodcutter and Princess 
Princess. MyTlear, brown man, 

With your strength and grace, i . 

And your most attractive face,v* — 

Do you wonder how my love for you began ? “ 
Well, I don’t quite know. 

But with those dear arms around me. 

I know my fate has found me. 

Woodcutter. My own, fair maid, 

With all heaven in your eyes. 

Are we mad or truly wise. 

When the laws of courts and kings are disobeyed ? 
Let the world go by. 

With its pride and pomp and glory. 

We have made our fairy story. 

Both. This is just our fai ry story . 

Bvery word of which is true," 
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Older than the hills around us. 

Yet so wonderfully new. 

All the stories worth telling 
Surely must be told by two, 

Each must have tbe self-same ending, 

“You love me and I love you.” 

Princess. My dear, brown man I 
Just because I love you blindly. 

You must rule me very kindly. 

For I mean to be obedient — if I can ! 

I’m a poor spoiled child. 

And my future education 
Will aflford you occupation. 

But I recognise my master underneath the toiler’s tad^ - 
Woodcutter. My own, fair maid, 

I declare your very m eekness 
Is the measure of my weakness. 

And my mastery will seldom be displayed. 

For at one shy glance 

Front beneath those dropping lashes 

All my airy kingship crashes. 

Both [As before]. 

Woodcutter [the song finished}. But what will H[is Majesty 

say ? 


Princess. All sorts of things.;..Do you really love nie. 
Woodcutter, or have I proposed to you under a mis- 
apprehension ? ■ 

Woodcutter. I adore you ! 

Princess! {nodding}. I thought you did. But I wanted 
to hear you say it. If I had been a simple peasant, ,I suppose 
you would have said it a long tirhe ago ? 

Woodmtter. I expect so. - . 

Princess {nodding}. Yes .Well, now we must think 

of a plan for making mother like you, ■ 


THE PRINCESS Atm THE WOODCUTTER S7 

Waodattter. Might I just kiss you again before we begin ? 
Princess. Well, I don’t quite see how I am to stop you. 
[T7ie Woodcutter picks her up in his arms and kisses her. "I 
Woodcutter. There ! 

Princess [in his arms]. Oh Woodcutter, Woodcutter, why 
diidn’t you do that the first day I saw you ? Then I needn’t 
have had the bother of proposing to you. [He puts her down 
suddenly.] What is it ? 

Woodcutter [listening]. Somebody coming. [He peers 
through the trees and then says in surprise.] The King 1 
Princess. Oh ! I must fly ! 

Woodcutter. But you’ll come back ? 

Princess. Perhaps. 

[She disappears quickly through the trees]. 

[The Woodcutter goes on with his work, and is discovered 
at it a minute later by the King and Queen. The 
musicof‘l\ 2 te a ,Tete'’ is played for the entrance. 
There enter first one red and one black attendant, 
walking backwards and bowing to the King and Queen. 
They are followed by two other attendants]. 

Ipuffing], Ah ! and a seat hll ready for us. How 

satisfying ! 

[They sit down, a distinguished couple — reading from left 
to right, *'King Queen" — on a bench outside the 
Woodcutter's hut.] 

Queen [crossly — she was like that]. I don’t know why 
you dragged me here. 

King. As I told you, my love, to be alone. 

’ • [All attendants go off]. 

Queen. Well, you aren’t alone. 

[She indicates the Woodcutter.] 

King. Pooh, he doesn’t matter :...Well now, about 

these three Princes. They ate getting on my mind rather. It 
is time we decided which one of them is to marry bur beloved 
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child. The trouble is to choose between them. 

Queen. As regards appetite, there is nothing to choose 
between them. They are three of the heartiest eaters I have met 
for some time. 

King. You are right. The sooner we choose one of 
them, and send the other two about their business, the better* 
[Reflectively]. There were six peac hes on the breakfast-table 
this morning. Did I get one ? No. 

Queen. Did I get one ? No. 

King. Did our darling get one — not that it matters ? No. 

Queen. It is a pity that the seven-headed bull died 
last year. 

King [with a sigh]. Those days are over. We must think 
of a new test. Somehow I think that, in a son-in-law, moral 
worth is even more to be desired than mere brute strength. 
Now my suggestion is this : that you should disguise yourself - 
as a beggar woman and approach each of the three Princes in 
turn, supplicating their charity. In this way we shall discover 
which of the three has~ the kindest heart. What do you say, 
my dear ? 

Queen. An excellent plan. If you remember, I suggested 
it myself yesterday. 

, King [annoyed]. Well, of course, it had been in my mind 
for some time. I don’t claim that the idea is original ; it has 
often been done in our family. [Getting up). Well then, if 
you will get ready, my dear, I will go and find our three friends 
and see that they come this way. 

[They go out together. The music of “Tete a Tete'* is 
, played again. As soon as they are out of sight the 
Princess comes back.] 

Princess. Well, Woodcutter, what did I tell you ? 

Woodcutter. What did you tell me ? ' 

Princess. Didn’t you listen to what they said 1 
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Princess. Well, I couldn’t help listening. And unless you 
stop it somehow, I shall be married to one of them to-night. 
Woodcutter. Which one ? 

Princess. The one with the kindest heart — whichever 
that is. 

Woodcutter. Supposing they all have kind hearts ? 
Princess, [confidently]. They won’t. They never have. 
In bur circles when three Princes come together, one of them 
has a kind heart and the other two haven’t. [Surprised] Haven’t 
you read any history at all ? 

Woodcutter. I have no time for reading. But I think 
it’s time history was altered a little. We’ll alter it this afternoon. 
Princess. What do you mean ? 

Woodcutter. Leave this to me. I’ve got an idea. 

Princess, [clapping her hands]. Oh, how clever of you 1 
But what do you want me to do ? 

Woodcutter [pointing]. You know the glade over there 
where the brook runs through it ? Wait for me there. 

Princess. I obey my lord’s commands. 

[She blows him a kiss and rivis off]. 
[The Woodcutter resumes his work. By and by the Red 
Princes, comes along. He is a — well, you will see for 
yourself what he is like.] 

Red Prince. Ah, fellow Fellow! I said fellow! 

[Te^, that sort of man.] 

Woodcutter [looking up]. Were you speaking to me, my 

lord? 

Red Prince. There is no other fellow here that 1 can see. 
[77ic woodcutter looks round to make sure, peers behind a 
tree or two, and comes back to the Prince.] 

Woo.dcutter. Yes, you must have meant me. 

Red Prince. Yes, of course I meant you, fellow. Have you 
seen the Princess come past this way ? I was told she was 
waiting for me here. 
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Woodcutter. She is not here, my lord. XLooUin^ 'found to 
sec that they are alone] My lord, are you one of the Princes who 
is seeking the hand of the Princess ? 

Red Prince [complacently], I am, fellow. 

Woodcutter. His Majesty the King was here a while ago. 
He is to make his decision between you this afternoon. 
[Meanittgly] I think I can help you to be the lucky one, my lord. 

Red Prince. You suggest that I take an unfair advantage 
over my fellow-competitors ? 

Woodcutter. I suggest nothing, my lord. I only say that 
I can help you. 

Red Prince [magnanimously]. Well, I will allow you to 
help me. 

Woodcutter. Thank you. Then I will give you this advice. 
If a beggar woman asks you for a crust of bread this afternoon, 
remember — it is the test 1 

Red Prince [staggered]. The test ! But I haven’t got a crust 
of bread. 

Woodcutter. Wmt here and I will get you one. 

[He goes into the but-] 

Red Prince [speaking after him as he goes]. My good 
fellow, I am extremely obliged to you, and if ever I can do any- 
thing for you, such as returning a crust to you of similar size, ' 

or even lending you another slightly smaller one, or [The 

Woodcutter comes back with the crust] Ah, thank you, my man, 
thank you. 

Woodcutter. I would suggest, my lord, that you should 
take a short walk in this direction [pointing in the opposite 
direction to that which the Princess has taken], and sltoU back 
casually in a few minutes’ time when the Queen is here. 

Red Prince. Thank you, my man, thank you. 

[He puts the chist in his pocket and goes off.] 

[The Woodcutter goes on with his work. The Blue Prince 
comes in and stands watching him in silence fo' some 
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moments!] 

Woodcutter {looking ifp]. Hullo 1 

Blue Prince. Hullo 1 

Woodcutter. What do you want ? 

Blue Prince. The Princess. 

Woodcutter. She’s not here. 

Blue Prince. Oh ! 

{The Woodcutter goes on with his work and the Prince goes^ 
on looking at him]. 

Woodcutter {struck with an idea]. Are you one of the 
Princes who is wooing the Princess ? 

Blue Prince. Yes. 

Woodcutter {coming towards him]. I believe I could help 
your Royal Highness. 

{Blue Prince. Do. 

Woodcutter {doubtfully]. It would perhaps be not quite 
fair to the others. 

Blue Prince, Don’t mind. 

' Woodattter. Well then, listen. 

{He pauses a moment and looks round to see that they are 
alone] 

Blue Prince. I’m listening. 

Woodcutter. If you come back in five minutes, you will 
see a beggar woman sitting here. She will ask you for a crust 
of bread. You must give it to her, for it is the way His Majesty 
has chosen of testing your kindness of heart. 

Blue Prince {feeling in his pocket]. No bread. 

Woodcutter. I will give you some. 

Blue Prince. Do. 

Woodcutter {taking a piece from his pocket]. Here you 
are. 

Blue Prince. Thanks. 

Woodcutter. Not at all, I'm very glad to have been able 
to help you. 
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\He goes on with his work. The Blue Prince remains looking 
at him.] 

Blue Prince {with a great effort). Thanks. 

[He goes slowly away. A moment later the Yellow Prince 
makes a graceful and languid entry]. 

Yellow Prince. Ah, come hither, my man, come hither. 

Woodcutter [stopping his work and looking up]. You want 
me, sir ? 

Yellow Prince. Come hither, my man. Tell me, has Her 
Royal Highness the Princess passed this way lately ? 

Woodcutter. The Princess ? 

Yellow Prince [slaps Woodcutter’s shoidder]. Yes, the 
Princess, my buniplun'.* But perhaps you have been too much 
concerned in your 'own earthly affairs to have noticed her. You 
— ah — cut wood, I see. 

Woodcutter. Yes, sir, I am a woodcutter. 

Yellow Prince. A most absorbing life. Some day we must 
have a long talk about it. Butjustnow I have other business 
waiting for me. With your permi^iom gopd friend, I will leave 
you to your faggots. [He starts to go.] 

Woodcutter. Beg your pardon, sir, but are you one of 
those Princes that want to marry our Princess ? 

Yellow Prince. I had hoped, good friend, to obtain your 
permission to do so. I beg you not to refuse it. 

Woodcutter. You are making fun of me, sir. 

Yellow Prince. Discerning creature. /i— 

Woodcutter. All the sam^jTcan help you. 

Yellow Prince. Then pray do so, lo ng-chop per and earn 
my everlasting gratitude. 

Woodcutter. The King has decided that whichever of 
you three Princes has the kindest heart shall marry his daughter. 

Yellow Prince. Then you will be able to bear witness to 
him that I have already wasted several minutes of my valuable 
time in condesc ending to a mere faggot splitter. Tell him this and 
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the prize is mine, [Kissing the Ups of his fingers] Princess, I 
embrace you. 

Woodcutter. The King will not listen to me. But if you 
return here in five minutes, you will find an old woman begging 
for bread. It is the test which their Majesties have arranged for 
you. If you share your last crust with her 

Yellow Prince. Yes, but do I look as if I carried a last 
crust about with me ? 

Woodcutter. But see, I will give you one. 

Yellow Prince [taking it between the tips of his fingers]. Yes, 
but- — 

Woodcutter. Put it in your pocket, and when — U 

Yellow Prince. But, my dear bark-scraper, have you no 
feeling for clothes at all ? How can I put a"ihing like this in 
my pocket ? [Handing it back to him.] I beg you to wrap it up. 
Here, take this [gives him a scarf]. Neatly, I pray you. [Taking 
an orange ribbon out of his pocket] Perhaps a little of this round 
it would make it more tolerable. You think so ? I leave it to 

you. I trust your taste entirely Leaving a loop for the 

little finger, I entreat you so. [He hangs it on his little 

finger]. In about five minutes, you said ? We will be there. 
[With a 6o)v] We thank you. 

[He departs delicately. The Woodcutter smiles to himself, 
puts down his axe and goes off to the Princess. And 
just in time. Por behold ! the King and Queen retur^. 
The same music as before. At least we think it is the 
Queen, but she is so heavily disguised by a cloak which 
she wears over her Court dress, that for a moment we 
are not quite sure.] 

King. Now then, my love, if you will sit down on that 
log .there — ^^placing here ] — excellent — I think perhaps you should 
remove the crown. [Removes it.] There ! Now the disguise is 
perfect. 

Queen. You’re sure they are coming ? It’s a very uncom- 
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fortablc seat. [Takes out long nail.] 

King. I told them that the Princess was waiting for them 
here. Their natural disappointment at finding. I .y/as mistaken 
will make the test of their good nature an even .more 
■one. My own impression is that the Yellow Prince vyill be the 
victor. 

Queen. Oh, I hate that man. 

King [soothingly]. Well, well, perhaps it will be the Blue 

one. 

Queen. If anything, I dislike him more intensely. 

King. Or even the Red. 

Queen. Ugh 1 I can’t bear him. 

King. Fortunately, dear, yon are not called upon to mairy 
any of them. It is for our darling that we are making the great 
•decision. Listen ! I hear one coming. I will hide in the cottage 
and take note of what happens. - ' ' 

[He disappears into the cottage as the Blue Prince comes fn.] 

Queen. Oh, sir, can you kindly spare a crust of bread foj^ 
a poor old woman ! Please, pretty gentleman ! 

Blue Prince [standing stolidly in front of her and feeling in 

his pocket]. Bread ....Bread Ah! Bread! , 

[He qffers.it.] 

Queen. Oh, thank you, sir. May you be rewarded for 
your gentle heart. 

Blue Prince. Thank you. 

[He stands gazing at her. There is an awkward pause.] 

Queen. A blessing on you, sir. 

Blue Prince. Thank you. [He indicates the crust.] Bread. 

Queen. Ah, you have saved the life of a poor old woman. 

Blue Prince. Eat it. 

Queen [embarrassed], I — er— you — er 

[She takes a bite and mumbles something.] 

Blue Prince. What ? 

Queen [swallowing with great difficulty]. Fm almost too 
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happy to eat, sir. Leave a poor old woman alone with her 
happiness, and — ^ — 

Blue Prince. Not too happy. Too weak. Help you eat. 
[He breaks off a piece and holds it to her mouth. With a great 

effort the Queen disposes of it.'] Good ! Again ! [She does 

it again.] Now ! [She swallows another piece.] Last piece I [She 
takes it in. He pats her kindly on the back, and she nearly 
clwkes. ] Good .7... Better now ? 

Queen [weakly]. Much. 

Blue Prince. Good-day. 

Queen [with an efort]. Good-day, kind gentleman. 

[He goes out.] 

[The King is just coming from the cottage. When he returns 
suddenly, the King slips back again.] 

,Blue Prince, Small piece left over. [He gives it to her. 
She looks hopelessly at him.] Good-bye. 

[He goes.] 

Queen [throwing the piece down violently]. Ugh ! What a 
man ! , 

King [coming out]. Well, well, my dear, we have discovered 
the winner. 

Queen [from the heart]. Detestable person 1 

King. The rest of the competition is of course more in the 
nature of a formality 

Queen. Thank goodness. 

King. However, I think that it will prevent unnecessary 
discussion afterwards if we Take care, here is another one. 

[He hurries back.] 

[Enter the Red Prince], 

• Queen [with not nearly so much conviction]. Could you 
spare a crust of bread, sir, for a poor hungry old woman ? 

Red Prince. A crust of bread, madam ? Certainly. As 
luck will hpve it, I have a crust on me. My last one, but— your 
need is greater than mine., Eat, I pray. 
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Queen. Th-thank you, sir. 

Red Prince. Not at all. Come, eat. Let me Lave the 
pleasure of seeing you eating. 

Queen. M-might I take it home with me, pretty gentle- 
man ? 

Red Prince [firmly.'] No, no. I must see you eating. 
Come ! I will take no denial. 

Queen. Th-thank you, sir. [Hopefully] Won't you share 
it with me ? v-C » a '*■ 

Red Prince. No, I insist on your having it all. I am in 
the mood to be generous. Oblige me by eating it now, for I am 
in a hurry ; yet I will not go until you have eaten. [She does 
Iter best.] You eat but slowly. [Sternly.] Did you deceive me 
when you said you were hungry ? 

Queen. No-no. I’m very hungry. [She eats.] 

Red Prince. That’s better. Now understand — however 
poor I am, I can always find a crust of bread for an old woman. 

Always ! Remember this when next you are hungry You 

spoke 1 [She shakes her head and goes on eating.] Finished? 

Queen [with great difficulty]. Yes, thank you, pretty gentle- 
man. 

Red Prience. There’s a piece on the ground there that you 
dropped. [She eats it in dumb agony.] Finished? 

Queen [huskily.] Y'es, thank you, pretty gentleman. 

Red Prince. Then I will leave you, madam. Good- 
morning. [He goes out.] 

[The Queen rises in fury. The King is about to come out 
of the cottage, when the Yellow Prince enters. The 
Queen sits down again and_ mumbles something. It is 
certainly not an appeal for bread, but the Yellow Prince 
is not to be denied^ 

Yellow Prince [gallantly.] My poor woman, you are in 
distress. It pains me to see it, madam, it ' pains me terribly. 
Can it be that you are hungry ? I thought so, I thought so. 
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Give me the great pleasure, madam, of relieving your hunger. 
See [holding up his finger] my own poor meal. Take it ! It is 
yours. 

Queen [wit/i difilculty.] I am not hungry. 

Yellow Prince. Ah, madam, I see what it is. You do not 
wish to deprive me. You tell yourself, perchance, that it is not 
fitting that one in your station of life should partake of the highly 
bom. You are not used,, you say, to the food of Princes. Your 
rougher palate::== .(Vo/c , 

Queen [hopefully]. Did you say the food of princes ? 

Yellow Prince. Where was I, madam. You interrupted 
me. No matter — cat. [She takes the scarf and unties the ribbon] 
Ah, now I remember. I was saying that your rougher palate 

Queen [discovering the worst]. No ! no ! not bread ! 

Yellow Prince. Bread, madam, the stalf of life. Come, 
madam, v/ill you not eat ? [She tries de^eratety.] 'Whaf can be 
more delightful than a crust of bread by the wayside ? 

[The Queen shrieks and falls back in a swoon. The King 
rushes out to her.] 

King [to Yellow Prince]. Quick, quick, find the Princess. 

Yellow Prince: The Princess — find the Princess ! 

[He goes vaguely off and we shall not see him again. But 
the Woodcutter and the Princess do not need to be found. 
They are here.] 

Woodcutter [to Princess]. Go to her, but don’t show th'at 
you know me. 

[He goes into the cottage, and the Princess hastens to her 
father.] 

Princess. Father ! 

King. Ah, my dear, you’re just in time. Your mother — 

Princess. My mother ? 

King. Yes, yes. A little plan of mine — of hers — ^your 
poor mother. Dear, dear ! 

■Princess. But what’s the matter ? . , 
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King. S ^is suff eiiiiRi rom a si^tfeit of br^d , and — 

[The Woodcutter comVs up with a flagon af mne.\ 
Woodcutter. Poor old woman 1 She has fainted from 
exhaustion. Let me give her some — 

Queen [shrieking]. No, no, not bread ! I will not have 
any more bread. 

Woodcutter. Drink this, my poor woman. 

Queen [opening her Did you say drink ? 

[S/je seizes the Jiagon and drinks].' 
Princess. Oh, sir, you have saved my mother’s life ! 
Woodcutter. Not at all. 

King. I thank you, my man, I thank you. 

Queen [goes to Woodcutter and flings her arms arotmd him]. 
My deliverer ! Tell me who you are ! 

Princess. It is my mother, the Queen, who asks you. 
Woodcutter [amazed, as well he may be]. The Queen 11 

[Kneels and covers his face]. 
King. Yes, yes. Certainly, the Queen. 

Woodcutter [taking off his hat]. Pardon, Your Majesty, 
am a woodcutter, who lives alone here, far away from courts. 
Queen. Well, you’ve got more sense in your head than ‘ 
any of the Princes that Pve seen lately. You’d better come: 
..to court. 

Princess [shyly.] You will be very welcome, sir. 

Queen. And you’d better marry the Princess. 

King. Isn’t that perhaps going a little too far. dear ? 

Queen, Well, you wanted kindness of heart in your son- 
imlaw, and you’ve got it. And he’s got commonsense too. 
[To Woodcutter] Tell me, what do you think of bread as— as 
. a form of nourishment ? 

Woodmter [cautiously.] One can have too much of it. 

Queen. Exactly my view. [To king] There you are,, 
you see. 

King. Well, if you insist. The great thing, of course, is 
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that our darling child should be happy. 

Princess. I will do my best, father. 

[She takes the Woodcutter's hand.'] 
King. Then the marriage will take place this evening. 
[With a wave of his wand] Let the revels begin, 

“They begin. Children dance, the refrain of the “Fairy 
Story" being used. The King and Queen go off, and 
the Curtain falls.] 
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Tbe Method of Science 

The method of scientific investigation is nothing but the 
expression of the necessary mode of working of the human mind. 
It is simply the mode in which all phenomena ate reasoned 
about, rendered precise and exact. There is just the same kind 
of difference, between the mental operations of a man of science 
and those of an ordinary person, as there is between the oper- 
ations and methods of a baker or of a butcher weighing out his 
goods in common scales, and the operations of a chemist in 
performing a difficult and complex analysis by means of his 
balance and finely graduated weights. It is not that the action 
of the scales in the one case, and tbe balance in the other, 
differ in the principles of their construction or manner of work- 
ing ; but the beam of one is set on an infinitely finer axis than 
the other, and of course turns by the addition of a much smaller 
weight. 

You will understand this better, perhaps, if I give you 
some familiar example. You have all heard it repeated, I dare 
say, that men of sc ience work by means of Induction-and 
Deduction," and that by_the Imrp_ of these operations, _they, iu 
^ofFbf sense, wring from Nature certain other tffings, which 
are called Natur4 l^'ws, and. Causes, and thatout ofthese, 
by some cunning skill of their own, they _build_.up Hypotheses 
and Theories. And it is imagined by many that the operations 
of the common mind can by no means be compared with these 
processes, and that they have to be acquired by a sorkof sp.ecjal 
apprenticeship_to_.the,^ craft. To hear all these large words. 
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you would think that the mind of a man of science must be 
constituted differently from that of his fellow-men ; but if you 
will not be frightened by terms, you will discover that you are 
quite wrong, and ah these terrible apparatus are being used by 
yourselves everyday and every day of your lives. 

There is a well-known incident in one of Moliere’s plays, 
where the author makes the hero express unbounded delight on 
being told that he had been talking prose during the whole of 
his life. In the same way, I trust that you will take comfort, 
and be delighted with yourselves on the discovery and you have 
been acting on the principles of inductive and deductive philo- 
sophy during the same period. Probably there is not one who 
has not in the course of the day had occasion to set in motion 
a complex train of reasoning, of the v6ry same kind, though 
differing of course in degree, as that which a scientific man goes 
through in tracing the cause of natural phenomena. 

A very trivial circumstance will serve to exemplify this. 
Suppose you go into fruiterer’s shop, wanting an apple, — ^you 
take up one, and on biting it, you find it is sour ; you look at 
it, and see that it is hard and green. You take up another 
one, and that too is hard, green and sour. The shopman offers 
you a third ; but before biting it, you examine it, and find that 
it is hard and green, and you immediately say that you will not 
have it, as it must be sour, like those you have already tried. 

Nothing can be more simple than that, you think ; but 
if you will take the trouble to analyse and trace out into its 
lo^cal elements, what has been done by the mind, you will be 
greatly surprised. In the first place, you have performed the 
operation of induction. You found that, in two experiences, 
hardness and greenness in apples went together with sourness. 
It was so in the first case, and it was confirmed' by the second. 
True, it is a very small basis, but still it is enough to make an 
induction form : you graeralize, the facte, and you expect to 
find sourness in apples where you get hardness and greenness. 
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You found upon that a general law, that all hard and green , 
apples are sour"; and that so far as it goes is perfect inductm . 
Well, now, suppose, having got your law, that at sometime 
afterwards, you are discussing the qualities of apples with a 
friend ; you will say to them, ‘‘It is a very curious thing, — -hut 
I find that all hard and green apples are sour 1” Your friend 
says to you, “But how do you know that ?” You at once reply, 
“Oh, because I have tried them over and over again, and have 
always found them to be so.” 

Well, if we were talking science instead of common sense, 
we should call that an Experimental Verificatiqn._ And, if still 
opposed, you go further and say, “I have heard from the people 
in Somersetshire and Devonshire, where a large number of apples 
are grown, that they have observed the same thing. It is also 
found to be the case in Normandy, and in North America. In 
short I find it to be the universal experience of mankind wherever 
attention has been directed to the subject.” Whereupon your 
friend, unless he is a very unreasonable man, agrees with you, 
and is convinced that you are quite right in the conclusion you 
have drawn. He believes, although perhaps he does not know 
he believes it, that the more extensive verifications_are, — ^that the 
more frequently experiments~fiave been made, and results of 
the same kind arrived at, — that t he more va ried die conditions 
under which same results are attained, the mo re certain j sjhe 
ul timate conclusion, and he disputes the question no further. 
He sees that the experiment has been tried under all sorts of 
conditions, as to time, place, and people, with the same result ; 
and he says with you, therefore, that the„law .you.haye laid 
down must be a good one, and he must believe it. 

In science we do the same thing, — the philosopher exercises 
precisely the same faculties, though in a much more . delicate - 
manner. In scientific_.enquiry, it becomes a_ matter of djityjo.’ 
wpose a supposed law to every possible kind of verification,^d 
to take care, moreover, that this'is done ~interiti6hally, and not 
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l eft to a me re_j^cidgnt, as in the case of the apples. And in 
science, as in common life, our confidence in a law is in exact 
proportion to the absence of variation in the result of our ex- 
perimental verifications. 

For instance, if you let go your grasp of an article you 
may have in your hand, it will immediately fall to the ground. 
That is very common verification of one of the best established 
laws of nature — that of gravitation. The method by which men 
of science establish the existence of that law, is exactly the same 
as that by which we have established the trivial proposition 
about the sourness of hard and green apples. But we believe it 
in such an extensive, thorough and unhesitating manner because 
the universal experience of mankind verifies it, and we can 
verify it ourselves at any time, and that is the strongest possible 
foundation on which any natural laws can rest. 
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Physics of the Countryside Water 

Man has through the ages sought in vain for an imaginary 
elixir of life, the divine Amrita, a draught of which was thought 
to confer immortality. But the true elixir of life lies near to 
our hands. For it is the commonest of all liquids, plain water t 
1 remember one day standing on the line wliich separates the 
Libyan Desert from the Valley of the Nile in Egypt. On one 
side was visible a sea of billowing santi .without a speck of green 
or a single living thing anywhere visible on it. On the other 
side lay one of the greenest, most fertile and densely populated 
areas to be found anywhere on the earth, teeming with life and 
vegetation. What made this wonderful difference ? Why it 
is the water of the River Nile flowing down to the Mediterranean 
from its source a couple of thousands of miles away. Geolo- 
gists tell us that the entire soil of the Nile Valley is the creation 
of the river itself, brought down as the finest silt in its flood 
waters, from the highlands of Abyssinia and from remote 
Central Africa, and laid down through the ages in which the 
Nile flows into the sea. Egypt, in fact, was made by its river. 
Its ancient civilization was created and is sustained by the life- 
giving waters which come down year after year with unfailing 
regularity. 

I give this example and could give many more to empha- 
sise that this common substance which we take for granted in 
our everyday life is the most potent and the most w'onderful 
thing on the face of our earth. It has" played a role of vast 
^ significance in shaping the course of the earth's history and , 

.404 
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continues to play the leading role in the drama of life on th& 
surface of our planet. 

There is nothing which adds so much to the beauty of the- 
countryside as water, be it just a little stream trickling over th& 
rocks or a little pond by the wayside where the cattle quench 
their thirst of an evening. The rain-fed tanks that are so 
common in South India — alas often so sadly neglected in their 
maintenance — are a cheering sight when they are full. They are, 
of course, shallow, but this is less evident since the water is 
silt-laden and throws the light back, and the bottom does not 
therefore show up. These tanks play a vital role in South 
Indian agriculture. In Mysore, for example, much of the rice 
is grown under them. Some of these tanks are surprisingly large 
and it is a beautiful sight to see the ' sun rise or set over one 
of them. Water in a landscape may be compared to the eyes 
in a human face. It reflects the mood of the hour, being- 
bright and gay when the sun shines, turning to dark and gloomy 
when the sky is overcast. 

One of the most remarkable facts about water is its power 
to carry silt or finely divided soil in suspension. This is the 
origin of the characteristic colour of the water in rain-fed tanks. 
This colour varies with the nature of the earth in the c atc hment' 
area and is most vivid immediately after a fresh inflow following • 
rain. Swiftly flowing water can carry rarely large and heavy 
particles. The finest particles, however, remain floating within 
the liquid in spite of their greater density and are carried to 
great distances. Such particles are, of course, extremely small, 
but their number is also great, and incredibly large amounts of 
solid matter can be transported in this . way. When silt-laden 
water mixes with the salt water of the sea there is a rapid 
V. precipitation of suspended matter. This can be readily seen 
when one travels by steamer down, a great river to the deep sea.. 
The colour of the water changes successively from the muddy 
red or brown of silt through varying shades of yellow and 
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green finally to the blue of the deep sea. That green tracts 
of land have been formed by silt thus deposited is evident 
on an examination of the soil in alluvial areas. Such land, con- 
sisting as it does of finely divided matter, is usually very fertile. , 
The flow of water has undoubtedly played a great part and 
a beneficent one in the geological processes by which the soil on 
the earth's surface has been formed from the rocks of its ' crust. 
The same agency, however, under appropriate conditions, can also 
play a destructive part and wash away the soil which is the 
foundation of all agriculture, and if allowed to proceed unchecked 
can have the most disastrous effects on the life of the country. 
The problems of soij erosion _is one of the serious import m ■ 
various countries and especially in many parts of India. , Thu 
conditions under which it occurs and the measures by which ; it 
can be checked are deserving of the closest study. Soil erosion 
occurs in successive steps, the earliest of which may easily’ pass 
unnoticed. In the later stages, the cutting up and washing away 
of the earth is only too painfully apparent in the formation of 
■deep gullies and ravines which make all agriculture impossible. 
Sudden bursts of excessively heavy rain resulting in alargerun-off 
of surplus water are the principal factors in causing soil erosion. 
Contributory causes are the slope of the land, removal of the 
natural protective coat of vegetation, the existence of ruts 
which the water can flow with rapidly gathering mqmeMm, 
and the absence of any checks to such flow. Incredibly large 
quantities of precious soil can be washed away if such conditions 
■exist, as is unhappily too often the case. The menace ' Which 
soil erosion presents to the continuance of successful agriculture 
is an alarming one in many parts o^India. cajling urgently for 
attention and preventive action. TlieTer raclng'^of ^tne land, the 
■construction of bunds to check the flow of water, the practice of 
;-contour cultivation and the planting of appropriate types of 
;vegetation are amongst the measures that have been suggested- 
it is obvious that the aim should be to check the flow of water 
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at the earliest possible stage before it has acquired any appreci- 
able momentum and correspondingly large destructive power. 

Water is the basis of all life. Every animal and every 
plant contains a substantial proportion of free or combined water 
in its body, and no kind of physiological activity is possible in 
which the fluid does not play an essential part. Water is, of 
course, necessary for animal life, while moisture in the soil is 
equally imperative for the life and growth of plants and trees, 
though the quantity necessary varies enormously with the species. , 
The conservation and utilisation of water is thus fundamental foTt^ 
human welfare. Apart from artes ian water the ultimate source in 
all cases is rain or snowfall. Much of Indian agriculture depends 
on seasonal rainfall and is therefore very sensitive to any failure 
or irregularity of the same. The problems of soil erosion and of 
inadequate or irregular rainfall are closely connected with each 
other. It is clear that the adoption of techniques preventing soil 
erosion would also help to conserve and keep the water where it 
is wanted, in other words on and in the soil, and such techniques 
therefore serve a double purpose. It is evident, however, that in 
a country having only a seasonal rainfall an immense quantity of 
rain water must necessarily run off the ground. The collection 
and utilization of the water is therefore of vital importance. 
Much of it flows down into the streams and rivers and ultimately 
finds its way to the sea. Incredibly large quantities of the 
precious fluid are thus lost to the country. The harnessing of 
our rivers, the waters of which now mostly run to waste, is a 
great national problem winch must be considered and dealt with 
cn national lines. Vast areas of land which at present are mere . 
scrub jungl e could be turned into fertile and prosperous country 
ijy courageous and well-planned action. Closely connected with 
he conservation of water supplies is the problem of afforestation.. 
The systematic planting of suitable trees in every possible or even ‘ 
n impossible areas, and the development of what one can call 
rivilised forests, as distinguished from wild and untamed jungle. 
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is one of the most urgent needs of India. Such plantation would 
directly and indirectly prove a source of untold wealth to the 
country. They would check soil erosion and conserve the rainfall 
of the country from flowing away to waste, and would provide 
the necessary supplies of cheap fuel, and thus render unnecessary 
the wasteful conversion of farmyard manure into a form of fuel. 

The measures necessary to control the movement of water 
and conserve the supplies of it can also serve subsidiary purposes 
of value to the life of the countryside. By far the cheapest form 
of internal transport in a country is by boats and barges through 
canals and rivers. We hear much about programmes of rail and 
road construction, but far too -little about the development of 
internal waterways in India. Then again, the harnessing ' of 
water supplies usually also make possible the development of 
hydro-electric power. The availability of electric power would 
make a tremendous difference to the life of the countryside; 
and enable rural economy to be improved in various directions. 
In particular it would enable underground water to be tapped 
to a greater extent than at present, and thus help to overcome 
the difficulties arising from irregularity or inadequacy of other 
sources of supply. 

In one sense, water is the commonest of. liquids. In 
another sense, it is the most uncommon of liquids with aniazing 
properties which are responsible for its unique power of maintain- 
ing animal and plant life. The investigation of the nature and 
properties of water is, therefore, of the highest scientific interest 
and is far from an exhausted field of research. 
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Raja Man Sinha 

As the isolated peaks tower above the sandy lands of 
Amer, so did the Lord of these wild tracts, the worthy scion of) 
the Kutchwaha family, who trace their descent from the Sun 
itself, tower above his contemporaries even in the brilliant court 
of good and mighty Akbar ; his grand-father Raja Bihari Mai 
of Amer was the first to attach himself to Akbar, at a time 
when the horizon was yet overcast with the thick dark clouds. 
It was he who by his coolness in the face of danger excited 
Akbar’s admiration, and by his ceaseless devotion won his love ; 
he proved that warm-hearted Indians, if lovingly treated, forget 
their own kith and kin to stand by the side of their friends true 
to their word, at once displaying manly contempt of danger, and 
boundless generosity, which are the characteristics of every true 
Rajput. This found an echo in Akbar’s own unselfish and 
devoted heart, and the happy result was that Akbar’s admiration 
for the noble Raja changed into a warm affection for the noble 
whole Hindu race, which swept away the icy barriers of custom 
and creed, superstition and idpgma,. and from the whirlpool of 
destruction raised the boufieouy tree of right understanding, 
justice and tolerance. The cruel rule of the Ulemas, who 
thought it meritorious to spit into the mouth of a Hindu, was 
overthrown “the wall of the Kaaba broken, the basis of Qj blg- - 
gone,’’ as Faizi puts it, and Akbar turned towards the pulpit of . 
light, whence flows the magic stream of divine wisdom, '• 
Theosophy or Din Hahi, as it was then called. A nfi fr om that 
spring of life entered Akbar’s heart ; manfully he Sh66k off the 
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deadening yoke of priest-craft, and established complete reli- 
gious tolerance and dispensed even-handed justice. Love effected 
what all the invaders had never succeeded in accomplishing, and 
Akbar ruled over united India. He made India his own, Indians 
lived with him one life ; Hindu generals fought his battles, and 
a Hindu prime minister enacted and worked out the laws of the 
land. 

Like so many fa teful incidents, the friendship between the 
Rajputs and Akbar was brought about by an insignificani 
occurrence. The governor of Narval (Majanu Khan) was 
defeated by Haji Khan, a general of Shet, S^ah, and had taker 
refuge in a small fort. Raja Bih^ Mhlf ^^ring that he was 
reduced to grSTste^ n^peidnmf outand sent him to Akbai 
with the guard of his own Rajput horse ; the disinterested action 
of the Raja excited Akbar’s admiration, who sent an Amir with 
an invitation to the Raja to come and spend a few days with 
him. 

The Raja came at a time when Akbar was trying to 
control a mad elephant, a task requiring superhuman strength 
and cool-headed skill ; soldiers and servants, dignitaries and 
eunuchs, were running in all directions ; once the elephant 
turlied towards the place where the Raja with his fq^wers was 
standing, but there they stood calm and co&p'dsedr' ereSf^and 
motionless, as if made of stone, in their places, ^bar managed 
to turn the elephant round, and leaping down he himself con- 
ducted the Raja to his own ciimspn tent, where he entertained 
him, and bes towe d on him robes of honour, and such was 
Akbar’s charm of manner that the Raja himself expressed a- 
desire to join the court, which he finally did five years later.],y..\,/^ 
W. valiant Akbar inspired the gallant' Rajput with such 
'adisfiration anff*devotion by his love of justice, by his chivalrous 
and knightly behaviour, that when, only a year after, Akbar 
asked the hand of a young Rajput princess, whom he had' seen 
drying her hair on the top of her house, and in whose waving 
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and curly ringlets he had left his heart e nsnared, even the iro 
•walls of Rajput pride melted away under the warm fire of love 
and the sister of Bhagwan Dass became the wife of Akbar ; h 
went round the fire like a devout Hindu, and henceforth Rajput 
were proud to serve under his banner, which became their own 
they went willingly to death for Akbar, and fought for him ii 
Kabul, Arakan and Khorasan. 

The marriage festivities were hardly over, when the new 
arrived that Prince Hussain Wjp?® had rebelled and joine< 
Ikhtiar Ulmulk, and that th e insurgent chiefs were besieging thf 
fort in which Mirza Amir Koka, the Viceroy, had taken refuge 
Akbar rose like a falcSn Tana in nine days he was at the banks ol 
Tapti, where he stopped to refresh himself, a small band of Rajpu 
horse and few other trusty Chiefs being all that he had with him 
He sent word to Mirza Amir Koka, whom he expected to forc( 
his way through the besieging army, but, as Mirza did not shov 
any signs of life, gallant Akbar impatiently jorded th e river anc 
appeared before the besieging army. Hussain Sfcza could not 
believe that Akbar himself was with this- small band and came 
forward to beat them back. Man.Sinha, son of Bhagwan. Das, 
in whose veins surged the blood of knightly Rajputs and whose 
heart expanded as the lotug^expai^s in the sunbeam, solicited 
the honour of leading the v^'.('^’'^et us keep together,” said 
Akbar^ “We have no' army to divide.” “However,” said Man, 
“I must push on a few steps before your Majesty,” and the 
gallant Prince fell sword in hand on the enemy, nor did Akbar 
and Raja Bhagwan Das linger behindy,but urged their panting 
horses onward. Their swords splirlaM^ike lightning amid 
Hussain Mirza’s arm y and, a s the sun disperses the darkness of 
night, so did the glittrang^ords of Akbar’s small band disperse 
the dark clouds of Hussain Mirza’s army. Poor Mirza himself 
turned to flee, but became entangled in a cactusjisdgerand was 
brought bareheaded J before AEbar: “Who took you prisoner ?” 
gently asked Akbar. “Your salt, sir,” said the Mirra. 
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Ikhtiar Ulmulk, when he saw the retreating army of 
Hussain Mirza, was so frightened that he turned to flee, but the 
fateful hedg e took him. prisoner, and his head was cut ofif by one 
of the soldiers and brought before Akbar ; his army vanished 
like misf, and victorious Akbar returned again to his capital. 

Kunwar Man Sinha, on his way back from Sholapurj 
invited himself to the Rana of Udaipur, the famous Pratap. 
The Rana received him with great formality and a feast was 
prepared on the bank of the lake, but when Man Sinha sat to 
•dine, the Rana did not appear at the table. On Man Sinha 
protesting that he would not take anything unless the Rana 
liimself appeared, the Rana sent word that he would not, sit to 
dine with a man who had allowed his aunt to be given in 
•marriage to a Turk, and asked Man to w^iye ceremony and 
dine. y.i ' , • 

Man Sinha, fired with indignation, rose ; he offered a few 
grains of rice to the Devi of grain, placed a few grains in Ws 
turban, and then mounted his horse, and turning to the Rana 
who had now appeared; said : “It was to protect your honour 
that we disregarded ours, but if I do not humble your pride . call 
■me not Man Sinha.” 

“I shall be always happy to meet you,” said gallant Pratap. 

“Pray bring your uncle (Akbar) as well,” added a Rajput 
follower of the Rana. 

, A When Raja Man was gone, the Rana had the ground ;dug 
up and liistrated with the waters of Ganga, while , he himself 
bathed iii' the lake and changed his clothes, as if the.wer^ 
presence of Man Sinha were polluting^); tv : 

All this was reported to Akbar, who thought it unwise of 
Man to have. risked this disgrace, but dreading the renewal of 
the old Rajput prejudice, which he hoped had vanished, he ' sent 
a big army under the command of his own son Salim (Jehangir) 
with' Man Sinha,- Mohabat Khan, as leaders, to teach obedience 
to the proud Rana. ' ' , , 
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'Man Sinha, in whose heart r ankled t ^ ^affront of fered him 
by the.Rana, darted on him like a famished lion , but the Rana 
had chosen his position admirably ; he had taken his stand at 
the famous path of Kamel Meer , which was surrounded for 
miles ro^und^j^ ^ bj^t ljng cliff s and yawning chasms , guarded 
by intricate dem^ann situated at the foot of a pass leading 
over into a still more inaccessible retreat. The Bhils showered 
arrows like rain on the advancing- army, but the valiant M an 
marched st eadly on till he reached the place where the Rana 
was waiting, and there he posted the imperial battalion, which 
soon began to emit fire ; by chance a shell dropped where the 
Rana was holding his Council ; the soul of gallant Rajput re- 
volted at the idea of perishing ingloriously by a distant blow : 
he rejected all the plans which he had formed and dashed forward 
and fell on the imperial army with a small band of Rajput 
horse. Like a flame in a dry forest he cleared his way as he 
pushed onward, till his brave steed planted its foot on Jehangir’s 
eleptent. Akbar would have lost his heir had not the elephant 
bolt^ . Though wounded and covered witl^ , jjlopd^ the Rana 
urged his horse after it ; Maulyi .Ba^^ni,^ the Kistbrian, who 
had accompanied the expedition prompted by a desire to acquire 
merit by colouring his sword with the blood of “infidels,” and 
who was in the habit of saying that the repentance of a person 
who fled from the holy war was never accepted forgot all his 
learning and fled headlong to the plains. It was then that Man 
Sinha arrived and r allied f orces ; the Rana darted* like a , falcon 
On Man Sinha and spearsd_4he driver -of his elephant ; Mari 
Sinha promptly took the driver's place; and urged his elephant 
onward ; . gallant Partap was now hard pressed, but he disdained 
to fly and lower his crirrisoh banner, which still proudly flutter- 
ed in the air. He worild have been taken prisoner had not the 
Chief of Jhala appeared and seized the bariner ; the Rana 
w heeled round and dashed through' the s erried ranks of the 
enemy, while the Chief of Jhala sacrificed himself to save hi^ 
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leader ; the imperial army w^s^ic^rious, but not one Rajput 
survived to stain the yellow mantle by inglorious surrender. : 

When Man Sinha returned he was received with great 
honour, and entered the town Ihroug^a triumphant line of 
nobles and elephants and was gree\e3*By troops of lancers who 
moved to the sound of the martial drum ; Akbar addressed 
him as son, and appointed him Commander -in-Chief of the 
imperial army. 

In the meantime, some ma lconten ts in Bengal invited 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim,^"" brother of Akbar and Viceroy of 
Kabul, to march and take Delhi. The foolish prince eagerly 
entered into an alliance with the rebellious nobles of Bengal, 
and immediately set out and appeared near Peshawar. Yusaf 
Khan, the Governor of Peshawar, sat idly in his fort and allowed 
the Mirra to advance. Vigilant Akbar heard what had happen- 
ed, and appointed Raja Man Sinha to check the further advance 
of the Mirza. Man Sinha nsarched with such rapidity that the 
Mirza had hardly time to cross the Indus, when he found the 
iron wall of Rajput cavalry before him. 

Shadman, the foster brother of Mirza, who commanded 
the van, t hough surprised at the appearance of the imperial 
army, resolved to give battle ; he fell bravely on the van of Man 
Sinha’s army and the work of destruction began ; But Rajput 
swords e mitted fire and at last the Afghan army turned to flee. 
But valiant Shadman disdained to turn back ; spear in hand, 
he urged his panting horse forward all alone ; Man = Sinha’s 
heart leaped with admiration, and he promptly commanded 
his Rajputs to stop, and sent his own nephew Raja Suraj Sinha 
to meet him in single . combat. The youthful , Prince asked 
Shadman to strike first ; the gallant Afghan r^ed ' 

it flashed and came down, but the young Raja parn gp t^epfew 
with such skill that Shadman’s sword dropped on the ground 
while that of the Raja only stopped at his saddle, cleaving in 
twain , and Shadman fell. 
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Mirza Muhammad Hakim himself advanced to avenge 
his foster brother but such was Akbar’s love of peace and 
cl emen cy, that though ho heard the news of the success of his 
army with thankfulness, he sent strict orders to Man Sinha 
to retire before the advancing Mirza, for said Akbar : “A child 
can be replaced, but a brother once lost can never be regained.” 
The result was that the Mirza came up to the walls of Lahore, 
and attempted to take it, but the attack was rep ulsed with such 
success by Man Sinha that the Mirza did not venture to show 
bis face again, and hearing that Akbar himself was coming 
to Lahore he hastily retreated and did not stop till he was on 
the other side of the Indus. Man Sinha again marched slowly 
after him, for he had strict orders to let the Mirza cross the 
Indus in safety, a . 

Man Sinhajmw .discovered some letters in Shadman’s 
portfolio, im^acmi^'soiSe nobles of the court, while one was 
opposed to be from the Shal^f Jurar^^^JvIan Sinha sent 
these letters to Akbar and their con^ts aroused his anger, and 
he promptly joined Man Sinha and resoly^^ to suppress the 
xebellion before it broke out in a general ' conila'gratidri. -Not- 
withstanding all that had happened, he once again offered to 
the Mirza a rich province and chief command in the army, if 
he would show sincere repentance for the past and bind himself 
by oath for the future, and send l^s ister.to the imperial court. 
However, the seed of this* miagnanim?t^ eir on bad ground for 
MuhammadH^im, to whose standard now Afghans had begun 
to flo^jJthougElr of his strong position and dreamed of an 
independent kingdom in Kabul. Then, as a last resort Akbar 
commanded Man “to teach the Mirza to tread more diligently 
the path of obedience.” 

The Mirza, who had gained heart again, for the Afghans 
had succeeded in defeating sudd fy detachments and plundering., 
the imperial treasures, came forward to give battle to Man Sinha, 
seve n miles from Kabul, saying that if he turned away fronv 
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^ulse-eating Hindus, “how could he show his blackened face in 
Afghanistan again.” The two armies met and the battle began 
to rage with great fury ; the imperial forces, who from the 
very beginning dreaded the cold and hardships of Kabul, began 
to move backward. Man Sinha, who v/as watching from a 
commanding position the course of events, noticed it, and fell 
oh the enemy with such fury with his own Rajput horse, that 
the Afghans turned and fled from the field in disorder. Victorio^ 
Man entered Kabul, preceded by martial music.^^J^.^ 

Mirza Hakim now at last^thr^w himself on 
mercy ; the gracious Akbar so farp ffaced himself as to dispense 
with the personal humiliation of his" brother. He 
Kabul back again, though he left Man Sinha there “to e xhm , 
Mirza to glorify himself with the inner and outer splendour of 
fidelity.” 

Had it not been for Man Sinha and his RajpUt cavalry, 
Akbar would have lost Kabul, for many of the commanders 
w«e against the Kabul war, fearing its great hardships. The 
promptness of Man Sinha stood in such contrast with the un- 
willing advance of the imperial forces, that Akbar determined 
to secure the services of the gallant Rajput for his successors, 
and accordingly. Prince Salim married Man Sinha’s sister .with 
much splendour. i 

In the meanwhile, Mirza Muhammad Hakim expired under 
the load' of manifold anxieties. Man Sinha promptly took 
charge of the Mirza’s family, obtained the submission of the 
for midabl e Farid-ud-din, who wanted to escape to .Turan, and 
quickly established a network of armed men all over Kabul, 
so that even Abdulla, king of Turan, who wanted to take 
advantage of the confusion in Kabul, stopped aw^,. while ^bul 
remained extremely quiet, and Man Sinha escorts the^^^hza’s 
family to Agra. Akbar, with whom to re^rd fidelity was 
a joyous work, bestowed the government of -Kabul on Man 
Sinha, and everyone of his adherents, who had with him drunk 
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the Wuer draughts of. distress, reaped with him also abundant 
joy from the munificence of the royal hand, 

, After a short repose, the brave Rajput Prince returned to 
Kabul, and with a small band of Rajputs ^ruled over a country 
which nature has created a fastis; and where dwelt mightly 
leaders whom it was no easy task to bring into subjection. He 
built small forts all over the country, a measure which so fap 
broke the power of the tribes, that they showed no signs of their 
old turbulent spirit, but contented themselves by complaining 
to Akbar that Raja’s followers oppressed them, and that he was 
slack in doing them justice. 

When order was fully established, Akbar recalled the Raja, 
and sent him to the eastern provinces to subdue the rebellious 
Afghans and Pathans of Bengal. 

To subdue sundry Chiefs was an easy task for a man who 
had vanquished the Afghans in their own country, so within a 
year all Bengal was brought under submission. But gallant 
Man burned with a perpetual tliirst for action, so he march, ed 
■on Orissa, where still the descendants of Sher Shah ruled sup- 
reme, and drove away the 10,000 Mughals and 20,000 Pathans 
who still held the country. He reduced to obedience the sur- 
rounding Chiefs, and compelled them to sign tributary engage- 
ments ; even the Raja of Kuch Behar, who had, a standing army 
■of about 6 lakhs of soldiers, 700 elephants and numerous armed 
boats, came to his camp to make submission. To commemo- 
rate reunited Bengal he laid the foundation of a town at the 
very place which Sher , Shah had reserved for his pleasure 
grounds, and soon a beautiful town sprang up, with regular 
well-watered streets, overflowing with merchants, resounding 
with delightful music, embellished with palaces whose domes 
held up their heads to the skies. "Vv.cv.a, 

■ Man Sinha returned frompBengal to hoyer round the bed 
■of his beloved and dying Sovereign. Those who surrounded 
him once had all passed into darkness. Abulfad and Faizi, 
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Todar Mai and Hakim Human and many others of leading names' 
were no more. There lay Akbar in his solitary bed, fast sinldng* 
in death. 

The mighty Akbar is no more ; cold lies the heart of the 
lofty dreamer which once throbbed with fervour for the' welding : 
of nations ; his body is lying in a room covered with a white 
sheet ; a Maulvi is counting his beads beside him, while two or 
three Maulvis read the Quran in the usual way. 

With Akbar’s death the old order changed and Man 
Sinha s career came to a close, though Jehangir sent him along" 
with other nobles to Dekkan, evidently to keep him away from, 
himself, for Jehangir in his memoirs -’writes of him, as “one of 
the old sinners, yrho surrpunded my father.” 

The gbneralisSmg, a man of Jehangir’s own sect, started 
without any preparation, and at Bala Ghat the supplies ran 
^ort ; the country had been famine-stricken, so they could hot 
oe rcplenjs|ied. The chief at last summoned a council to find 


ways and means, and expressed a desire to return for adequate 
supplies. Man Sinha stood up and spoke against the idea 
of a return, and asked them to be his guests for the time being. 
The Chief readily accepted, for he wanted to put to shame the 
boastful Raja : “How can he entertain the whole army 
remarked the chief, “he only wants to disgrace me.” 

But Raja Man Sinha was a man of words ; he immediately 
wrote to his wife, and trains of camels loaded with grain and 
provisions began to pour in ; his wife made such arrangements 
that when the camp was quitted they found a new camp set 
^ for them • at the next stage, with separate prayer-tents for 
Hindus and Muhammadans, fitted up with all the luxuries they- 
^ere used to enjoy in the capital. It was not for a day or two 
that this was done, but it went on for four months, until Man 
Sinha s death. In A. Dl 1645, he slept a sleep from which he 
awoke no more, leaving no foe to dread or admire him. 

Brave, cool, skilful in war, wise and discreet in counsel. 
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pious and decorous' on all occasions, beloved by his 
and revered by the rest of the army, his name is 
gold and will shine for ever more. 


Sovereign, 
written in 
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At School 

I must have been about seven when my father left Porbah- 
dar for Rajkot to become a member of the Rajasthani court. 
There I was put into a primary school, and can well recollect 
those days including the names and other particulars of the 
teachers who taught me. As at Porbandar, so here, there is 
hardly anything to note about my studies. I could only have 
seen a mediocre student. From this school I went to the 
iuburba n school and thence to the high school, having already 
reached my twelfth year. I do not remember having ever told 
a lie, during this short period, either to my teachers or to my 
ichoolmasters. I used to be very shy and avoided all company. 
Wy books and my lessons were my sole companions. To be 
It school at the stroke of the hour and to run back horhe as 
soon as the school closed, that was my daily habit. ’ I literally 
ran back, because I could not bear to talk to anybody. I tvas 
even afraid lest anyone should poke fun at me. 

There is an incident which occurred at the examination 
during my first year at the high school and which is worth re- 
cording. Mr. Giles, the Educational Inspector, had come on a 
visit of inspection. He had set us five words to write as a 
spelling exercise. One of the words was ‘kettle.’ I had mis-spelt 
it. The teacher tried to prompt me with the point of his boot, 
but I would not be prompted. It was beyond me to see that 
he wants me to copy the spelling from the neighbour’s slate, 
for I had thought that the teacher was there to supervise us 
against copying. The result was that all the boys , except my- 
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self, were found to have spelt every word correctly. Only I had 
been stupid. The teacher tried later to bring this stupidity 
home to me, but without effect. I never could learn the art of 
^copying.’ 

Yet the incident did not in the least diminish my respect 
for my teacher, I was by nature blind to the faults of elders. 
Later I came to know of many other fallings of this teacher, 
but my regard for him remained the same. For I had learnt 
to carry out the orders of elders, not to scan their actions.lit» 

Two other incidents belonging to'TBe^ same period have 
always clung to my memory. As a rule I had a distaste for any 
reading beyond my school books. The daily lessons had to be 
done, because I disliked being taken to task by my teacher as 
I disliked deceiving him. Therefore I would do the lessons, 
but often without my mind in them. Thus when even the 
lessons could not be done properly, there was of course no 
question of any extra reading. But somehow my eyes fell on a 
book purchased by my father. It was Shravana Pitribhakti 
Mataka (a play about Shravana’s devotion to his parents). I 
read it with intens^interg^ There came to our place about 
the same time itine rantshOTmen. One of the pictures I was 
shown was of Shravana carrying, by means of slings fi tted for 
his shoulders, his blind parents on a pilgrimage. TlTeT)ook and 
the picture left an inddible impressicn on my mind.'v *Here is 
an example for you to copy,’ I said to myself. The a gonised 
lifme^ of the parents over Shravana’s death is still fresh in my 
l^emory. The melting tune moved me deeply, and I played it 
on a co ncertin a which my father had purchased for me. 

There was a similar incident connected with another play. 
Just about this time, I had secured my father’s permission to 
see a play performed , by a certain dramatic company. This 
play— Harischandra — captured my heart. I could never be tired 
of seeing it. But how often should I be permitted to' go ? It 
h aunted me and I must have acted Harishchandra to myself 
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times without number. ‘Why should not all be truthful like 
Harishchandra ? was the question I asked myself day and night. 
To follow truth and to go through all the o rdeals Harishchandra 
went through was the one ideal it inspiredTC^me. I literally 
believed in the ’ story of Harishchandra. The thought of it all 
often made me weep. My common sense tells me today that’ 
Harishchandra could not have been a historical character. Still 
both Harishchandra and Shravana are living realities for me, 
and I am sure, I should be moved as before if I were to read 
those plays again today. 3 o. 

I was not regarded as a dunce at the High School, f 
always enjoyed the affection of my teachers. Certificates of 
progress and character used to be sent to the parents every year. 

I never had a bad certificate. In fact, I even won prizes after 
I passed out of the second standard. In the fifth and sixth I- 
obtained scholarships of rupees four and ten respectively, an 
achievement for which I have to thank good luck more than 
my own merit. For the scholarships were not open to all, but 
reserved for the best boys amongst those coming from the 
Sorath Division of Kathiawad. And in those days there could 
not have been many boys from Sorath in a class of forty or fifty. 

My own recollection is that I had not any high regard 
for my ability. I used to be astonished whenever I won prizes 
and scholarships. But I -very zealously guarded, my character. 

least fittle blemsmdrew f&ars froln ^i/^^tfwhen I merited, 
or seemed to the teacher to merit, a rebuke, it was unbearable for 
me. I remember having once received corporal punishment.' 
1 did not so much mind the punishment, as the fact that it was 
considered my desert, I wept piteously. That was when I was 
m the first or second standard. There was another such incident 
during thetime when I was in the seventh standard. Dorabji Edulji . 
Gimi was the headmaster then. He was popular ' among the 
boys, though he was a strict disciplinarian. He was a man of 
method and a good teacher. He had made ’ gymnastics and 
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cricket compulsory for the boys of the upper standards. I 
disliked both. I never took part in any exercise, cricket or 
football, before they were made compulsory. My shyness was 
one of the reasons for this aloofness, which I now see was wrong. 
I then had the false notion that gymnastics had nothing to do* 
with education. Today I know that physical training should [ 
have as much place in the curriculum as mental training. 

I may mention, however, that I was none the worse for 
abstaining from exercise. That was because I had read in books 
about the benefits of long walks in the open air, and having 
liked the advice, I had formed a habit of taking walks, which 
has still remained with me. These walks gave me a fairly hardy 
constitution. 

But though I was none the worse for having neglected 
exercise, I am still paying the penalty of another neglect. I do 
not know whence I got the notion that good handwriting was 
not a necessary part of education, but I retained it until I went 
to England ; I then saw that bad handwriting should be regard- 
ed as a sign of an imperfect education. Let every youngman 
and woman understand that good handwritingis a necessary 
part of education. 
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Passages for Precis Writing 

1. These merits we can look for, or at least hope for, 
in the Common Man (merit of distinguishing between essential 
and inessential in any given situation) in a modem civilized 
community ; but we must not expect too much of him. I seem 
to detect in a good deal of present-day writing a tendency to 
■depict him somewhat more than life-size., .Thep was . oi^ nn 
Economic Man, and he turned out to be a figment.' We must 
"beware lest our Common Man may become a creature of 
Tomantic imagination. He has his manifest frailties.' He is 
■often the victim of his emotions. In situations which require', 
■not only dispassionate judgment, but close and sustained 
reasoning, he may be unequal to the effort. It is difficult for 
Turn to dissociate his judgment from his self-interest. Above 
all, when he merges into the Man of the Crowd, he is danger- 
ously suggestible, especially under the mountainous impact of 
modern mechanical means of persuasion. He is neither a hero 
nor cad, and our calculations will err if we expect him invari- 
ably to behave as the one or the other. If I were looking for 
^ far juster picture of him than I find in many political theorists; 
T should turn — again, no doubt, through personal predisposition 
— to the Average Reasonable Man of English Law. But that 
is another story — a story based on centuries of acquaintance 
■with him in every conceivable relationship of life. 

2. Emerson, over a hundred years ago, warned his 
countrymen in America not to imitate or depend too much 
■culturally on Europe We in India do not have to go abroad 
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in search of the past and the distant. We have them here in 
abundance. If we go to foreign countries it is in search of the 
present, that search is necessary, for isolation from it means, 
backwardness and decay. The world of Emerson’s time has 
changed and old barriers are breaking down, life becomes more 
international. We - have to play our part in this coming inter- 
nationalism, and for this purpose, to travel, meet others, learn 
from them and understand them. But a real internationalism 
is not something in the air without roots or anchorage. It has 
to grow out of national cultures, can only flourish to-day on a 
basis of freedom and equality and true internationalism. Never- 
theless Emerson’s warning holds to-day as it did in the past) 
and our search can only be fruitful in the conditions mentioned 

by him There are countries notably in the British dominions 

which try to humiliate our countrymen. They are not for us... 

We are citizens of no mean country and we are proud of 
the land of our birth, of our people, our culture and traditions. 
That pride should not be for r oma nticized^ast to which we 
want to cling on to, nor should it encourage e xclusiv eh^s or' 
a want of appreciation of other ways than ours. It must ndver 
allow us to forget our many weaknesses and failings or blunt, 
our longing to be rid of them. We have a long way to go and 
much leeway to mak£jupj3efore.we can take our proper statiom 
with otliers in the van of human civilization and progress. 

— Pahdit Jawahar Lai Nehru. 

3. The fact remains that conversation is a real art, and' 
depends, like all other arts, upon co n genial circumstances and 
suitable surromdjngs. People are too apt to believe that because- 
the^have interests in their minds and can put those interests, 
into words, they are etjuipped for the pretty and delicate game of 
talk. But a rare admixture.of.qualities..is.needed. and a s ubtle' 
fconVer^tional effect, a sudden fancy, t ha t t hrows a charming or a 
bi^ne, Jight„on ..a.subject, a power of . pleasing metaphbricat 
expression; the comm un i cat i o n of an Jmaginatiye interest to a. 
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.familiar topic — all these things o F the nature, of instinctive 
art. I have heard well-informed and sensible people talk of a 
subject in a way that made me feel that I desired never to hear 
it mentioned again ; but I have heard, on the other hand, people 
talk of matters which I had believed to be worn threadbare.bj 
it .use, and yet communicate a rich colour, _a fragrant sentiment to 
them, which made me feel that I had never thought adequately 
on the topic before. One should be careful, I think, to express 
to such persons one’s appreciation and admiration of their gifts 
for the art is so rare that we ought to welcome it when,^ fint 
it : and like all arts, it depends to a great extent jbr ite sust enance 
on the avowed gratitude of those who enjoy it. It is on these 
•subtle, half-toned glimpses of personality and difference that roosi 
•of our happy expressions of life depend ; and no one can afiforc 
wilfully to neglect sources of innocent joy, or to lost 
•opportunities of leisure through a stupid or brutal contempt fo) 
the slender resources out of which these gentle effects are 
(produced. — A. C, Benson 

4. Since the essence of wealth consists in power overmen 
will it not follow that the nobler and the more in number the 
persons are over whom it has power, the greater the wealth ' 
Perhaps it may even appear, after some consideration,' that the 
•persons themselves are the wealtly — that these pieces of goW 
•with which we are in the habit ..^f guiding them, are in fart, 
nothing more than a kind o f Byzantine harness or 'trhppjogSi 
very glittering and beautiful in barbaric sight, wherewth we 
"bridle the creatures, butjthatjf these same living creatui'cs, .could 
be guided without the ftetS 'ng^’'and jingling of the^Bysants in 
their mouths, and ears, they might themselves be more~valuable 
than their bridles. In fact, it may bo discovered that the true 
veins of wealth are purple — ^and not in Rock but in Flesh — 
':perhaps even that the final outcome and consummation ■ of all 
w^lth is in the producing as many as possible full breathed, 
ibright-eycd and happy-hearted human creatures . Our modem 
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Tvealth, I think, has rather a tendency the other way ; — most 
-political economists appearing to consider multitudes of human 
creatures not conducive to wealth, or at best conducive to it only 
by remaining in a dim-eyed and narrow-chested state of being. 

But England among the national manufacturers may cast 
all thoughts of possessive wealth back to the barbaric nations 
among whom they first arose ; and that, while the sands of the' 
Indus and adamant Golconda may yet stifFen t he housing s of 
the charger, and flesh from the turban of the slave, she, as a 
Christian mother, may at last attain to the virtues, and the 
treasures of a Heathen one, and be able to lead forth her sons, 
saying, — ‘These are My Jewels.’ 

5. The ‘literal’ equality of men, in mind, body and 
attainments, is so manifestly contrary to experience and obser- 
vation that no body nowadays would seriously maintain it as 
the foundation of democratic faith. Aristotle regarded it as 
the most fatal of fallacies, certain to deliver democracy into the 
hands of oligarchy or tyranny. Biologically, men are, always 
have been and probably always will be, profoundly unequal, 
and no society can ever hope to be so composed that every 
citizen makes as valuable a contribution to its corporate life as 
every other. The ‘mystical’ equality of men is a wholly different 
conception. It means that every citizen, of whatever capacity, 
is entitled to what a German jurist calls ‘consideration’ from 
all other members of society. Strong or weak, effective or non- 
effective he is to be regarded as deserving such opportunities 
of self-development as he is capable of grasping, or even sheer 
protection and subsistence if he is incapable, tlirough natural 
defects or undeserved misfortunes, of maintaining any foothold 
for himself in society. This view, that the human being, merely 
because he is such possesses a quality which is worth safeguard- 
ing for its own sake is clearly a matter of faith, or hope, or 
charity, or all three. It cannot be justified on grounds of 
materialistic logic or expediency. If we were to govern society 
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on purely biological principles We Should destroy or stdrilize hll 
our defectives and recalcitrants — ^as some, indeed, wohld hiive 
tis do. ' 

Except in the case of the most heinous offenders,’ who 
have themselves violated the sanctity of individuality and of 
Whom it is necessary to make the extreme example, democratic 
instinct utterly revolts from any such drastic physiological deci- 
mation. Indeed, this instinct is so strong that we still hesitate 
to take from the victim of incurable illness and merciless pain 
his last spark of life. Our respect for human life is not based 
on horror or alarm at the physical extinction of an organism ; 
the tragedies of accident and disease, grim though they are, 
•we must accept, for life would be intolerable if we were for ever 
mourning them ; indeed, we seem to regard with singular -^ua- 
nimity the deplorable wastage of life everyday upon our ' High- 
ways. The life which we respect is not merely the activating 
force of an animate biped ; it is the quintessence of an ' indivi- 
• dual creature. " 

6. All literature, from Job and Omar Khayyam to Thoinas 
Carlyle or Walt Whitman, is but an attempt to look upon the 
human state with such largeness of view as shall enable u^ to 
rise from the consideration of living to the Definition of Life. 
And our sages give us about the best satisfaction in their power 
When they say that it is a vapour, or a show* or made of the 
same stuff with dreams. Philosophy, in its more rigid sense, has 
been at the same work for ages ; and after a myriad bold heads 
have wagged over the problem, and piles of words have been 
heaped one upon another into dry and cloudy Volumes without 
end, philosophy has the honour of laying before us, with ihbdest 
pride, her contribution towards the subject; that life ''is a 
Permanent Possibility of S'ehsation, Truly a fine result 1 A toan 
may very well love' beef, ot bunting, or a wotaan ; but surely, 
surely, not a Permanent Possibility of Sensation ! He may be 
afraid of a precipice, or a dentist, or a large enemy With a club. 
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or even an undertaker’s man ; but not certainly of an abstract 
death. We may trick with the word life in its dozen senses 
until we are weary of tricking ; we may argue in terms of all 
philosophies on earth, but one fact remains true throughout — 
that we do not love life, in the sense that we are greatly pre- 
occupied about its conservation — ^that we do not, properly 
speaking, love life at all, but living. Into the views of the least 
careful there will enter some degree of providence ; no man’s 
eyes are fixed entirely on the passing hour ; but although we 
have some anticipation of good health, good weather, wine, 
active employment, love, and self-approval, the sum of these 
anticipations does not amount to anything like a general view 
of life’s possibilities and issues ; nor are those who cherish them 
most vividly, at all the most scrupulous of their personal safety. 
To be deeply Interested in the accidents of our existence, to 
enjoy keenly the mixed texture of of human experience, rather 
leads a man to disregard precautions, and risk his neck against 
a straw. For surely the love of living is stronger in an Alpine 
climber roping over a peril, or a hunter riding merrily at a 
stiff fence, than in a creature who lives upon a diet and walks 
a measured distance in the interest of his constitution. 

— R. L. Stevenson. 

7. What might Art do for society ? Leaven it ; per- 
haps even redeem it, for society needs redemption. Towards 
the end of the 19th century life seemed to be losing its savour. 
The world had grown grey and lacking passion, it seemed 
sedateness became fashionable ; only dull people cared to be 
thought spiritual. At its best the late I9th century reminds one 
of sentimental farce, at its wort of a heartless joke. But as we 
have seen before the turn, first in France then throughout 
Europe, a new emotional movement began to manifest itself. 
This movement, if it was not to be lost, required a channel along 
which it might flow to some purpose. In the middle ages such 
a channel would have been ready to hand, spiritual ferment 
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used to express itself through the Christian church, generally in 
the teeth of official opposition. A modern movement of any 
depth cannot so express itself. Whatever the reasons may h6, 
the fact is certain. The principal reason, I believe, is that the 
minds of rnodern men and women can find no satisfaction in 
dogmatic religion ; and Christianity by a deplorable mischance,’ 
has been unwilling to relinquish dogmas that are utterly irre- 
levant to its essence ; it is the entanglement of religion in dogma 
that still keeps the work superficially irreligious. Now, though 
no religion can escape the binding weeds of dogma, there is 'one ' 
that throws them off more easily and light-heartedly than' any 
• Other. That religion is art; for 'art is a religion. It is an 
expression of and a means to states of mind as holy as any that • 
men arc capable of experiencing; and it is towards art that 
modern minds turn, not only for the most perfect expression of 
transcedent emotion, but for an inspiration by which to live, 

8. Education ought to teach us how to be in love 
always and what to be in love with. The great things of his- ’ 
tory have been done by the great lovers, by the saints and . 
men of science and artists, and the problem of civilisation is, 
to give every man a chance of being a saint, a man of science, 
o an ar 1 st. ut this problem cannot be attempted, much 
less solved, uffiess men desire to be saints, men of science, 
and artists. And if they are to desire that continuously and 

wnsciously they must be taught what it means to these things. 

act ° of science or the artist if not of the saint 

nr • not as one who exercises, more 

precisely and incessantly perhaps, activities which we.all ought : 

out nf tt'f’ a cojunionplace now that art has ebbed away 
that it ic things which we use, and 

paffiteL aS"" workmen but only by a few , 

Iona? reot! r"- becauL we no ' 

and S of spirit 

andcommontoallmen.. We do not know that when amah 
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Tnakes anything he ought to make it beautiful for the sake of 
doing so, and that when a man buys anything he ought to 
■demand beauty in it for the sake of that beauty. We think of 
beauty if we think of it all as a mere source of pleasure, and 
therefore it means to us ornament added to things for which 
we can pay extra as we choose. But beauty is not an ornament 
to life, or the things made by man. It is an essential part of 
both. The aesthetic activity, when it reveals itself in things 
made by men, reveals itself in design just as it reveals itself in 
the design of all natural things. It shapes objects as the moral 
activity shapes actions, and we ought to recognise it in objects 
and value it as we recognize and value the moral activity in 
actions. And as actions empty of the moral activity are distaste- 
ful to us, so should objects be that are empty of the aesthetic 
activity. But this is not so with most of us. As we do not 
value it, do not even recognize it or the lack of it, in the work of 
others. The artist, of whatever kind, is a man so much aware 
of the beauty of the universe that he must impart the same 
beauty to whatever he makes. He has exercised his aesthetic 
activity in the discovery of beauty in the universe before he 
exercises it in imparting beauty to that which he makes. He 
has seen things in that relation which is beauty before he can 
himself produce that relation in his own work, whatever it may 
be. And just as he sees that relation for its own sake, so he 
produces it for its own sake and satisfies the desire of his spirit 
in doing so. And we should value his work, we should desire' 
that relation in all things made by man if we too had the habit 
of seeing that relation in the universe, and if we knew that, when 
we see it, we are exercising an activity of the spirit dnd satisfying 
a spritual desite. And we should know also that work without 
beauty means unsatisfied spiritual desire in the worker : that it 
is a waste of life, and common evil and danger, like thought 
without truth or action, without righeousness. 

— Arthur Clutton Brock 
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9. First of all, what is civilization ? Its first essential 
character, I should say, is forethought. This, indeed, is what 
mainly distinguishes men from brutes and adults firom children. 
But forethought being a matter of degree, we can distinguish/ 
more or less civilized nations and epochs according to the 
amount of it that they display. And forethought is capable of 
almost precise measurement. I will not say that the average 
forethought of a community is inversely proportional to the 
rate of interest, though this is a view which might be upheld. 
But we can say that the degree of forethought involved in any 
act is measured by three factors : present pain, future pleasure^ 
and length of the interval between them. That is to say, the 
forethought is obtained by dividing the present pain by the 
future pleasure and then multiplying by the interval of time 
between them. There is a difference between individual and 
collective forethought. In an aristocratic or plutocratic com-, 
munity, one man can endure the present pain while another 
enjoys the future pleasure. This makes collective forethought 
easier. All the characteristic works of industrialism exhibit a 
high degree of collective forethought in this sense; those who. 
make railways, or harbour, or ships, are doing sometlung of 
which the benefit is only reaped years later. 

It is true that no one in the modern world shows as much 
forethought as the ancient Egyptians showed in embalming their 
dead, for this was done with a view to their resurrection after 
some 10,000 years. This brings me to another element, which 
is essential to civilization, namely knowledge. Forethought 
based upon superstition cannot count as fully civilized, although 
it may bring habits of mind essential to .the growth of true 
civilization., ,For instance, the Puritan habits of postponing 
pleasures to the next life undoubtedly facilitated the accumula- 
tion of capital required for industrialism. We may tlien define 
civilization as : A manner of life due to the combination - of 
knowledge and forethought. — Bertrand Russeit 
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10. Today I have confined myself to saying that training 
<of the intellect which is best for the individual himself, 
enables him to discharge his duties to society. The philosopher, 
indeed, and the man of the world differ in their very notion, 
but the methods by which they are respectively formed are 
pretty much the same. The philosopher has the same command 
of matters of thought, which the true citizen and gentleman has 
•of matters of business and conduct. If then a practical end 
must be assigned to a university course, I say it is that of 
training good members of society. Its art is the art of social 
life, and its end is fitness for the world. It neither confines its 
•views to particular professions on the one hand, nor creates 
heroes or inspires genius on the other. Works indeed of genius 
fall under no art ; heroic minds come under no rule ; a 
university is not a birth-place of poets or of immortal authors, 
of founders of schools, leaders of colonies or conquerors of 
nations. It does not promise a generation of Aristotles or 
Newtons or Napoleons or Washingtons or Raphaels or Shakes- 
peares, though such miracles of nature it has before now 
contained within its precincts. Nor is it content on the other 
hand with forming the critic or the experimentalist, the econo- 
mist or the engineer, though such too it includes within its 
scope. But a university training is the great ordinary means to 
u great but ordinary end ; it aims at raising the intellectual tone 
•of society, at cultivating the public mind, at purifying the 
national taste, at supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm 
and fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement 
and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise 
of political power, and refining the intercourse of private life. 

It is the education which gives a man clear conscious view 
•of his own opinions and judgments, a truth in developing them, 
an eloquence in expressing them and a force in urging them. 
It teaches him to see things as they are, to go right to the point, 
to disentangle a skein of thought, to detect what is sophistical. 
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and discard what is irrelevant. It prepares him to fill any post 
with credit, and to master any subject with facility. It shows 
him how to accommodate himself to others, how to throw himself 
into their state of mind, how to bring before them his own, 
how to influence them, how to come to understanding with 
them, how to bear with them. He is at home in any society t 
he has common ground with every class ; he knov/s i when to 
speak and when to be silent ; he is able to converse, he is able 
to listen ; he can ask a question pertinently, and gain a lesson 
seasonably when he has nothing to impart himself p he is ever 
ready, yet never in the way ; he is a pleasant companion, and a 
comrade you can depend upon ; he knows when to be serious 
and when to trifle and he has a sure tact which enables him to 
trifle with gracefulness and to be serious with effect. He has- 
a repose of a mind which lives in itself while it lives in the world,, 
and which has resources for its happiness at home when it can- 
not go abroad. He has a gift which saves him in public, 
and supports him in retirement, without which good fortune 
is but vulgar, and with which failure and disappointment have 
a charm. The art which tends to make a = man all this, is- 
in the object which it pursues and useful as the art of wealth 
or the art of health, though it is less susceptible of method, 
and less certain, less complete in its result. 

• ' — Newman, 

11. We tend to think wrongly not so much because we 
do not know the laws of logic as because there are obstacles 
in our minds which make us unwilling to think straight on 
certain subjects. These are our ‘prejudices’. The uneducated 
man who has never heard of the , laws of logic may come to 
quite correct conclusions on such a question, let us say, as the 
relative chances of drawing a red and black card by chanpe 
from ■ a complete pack, where the’ facts are simple and the 
reasoning perfectly straightforward. On the other hand, the 
learned autlior of a standard text book on logic may be quite 
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unable to come to correct conclusions on a question in which 
his own interests are deeply involved, such a question, for 
example, as the economic justification of a kind of taxation 
which bears specially hardly on himself. 

Education docs not in itself save us from this disability. 
It ought to help us in the direction of freedom from prejudice, 
but it does not necessarily do so. Learned men are often as 
bound by their prejudices as any one else. 

The learned man may defend his most unreasonable pre- 
judices by arguments in correct logical form while the unedu- 
cated man defends his by illogical arguments. The difference 
is plainly not much to the advantage of the learned man. The 
fact that he can marshal formally correct arguments in defence 
of errors may make these more watertight against opposing 
arguments and against opposing experience. His mastery of 
the art of the thought may simply make his unreasonable 
opinions more unassailable. 

Of course, you, being free from his prejudices, may see 
where the flaw lies in his reasons for holding the opinions, but 
the flaw may very well not be in the form of his arguments. It 
may lie in what he assumes, or in what facts he .selects of all 
possible facts to consider. I do not wish to suggest that correct 
thinking on correct facts can lead to error, but only that there 
are other routes to error than lack of logic, and the most logical 
mind guided by its prejudices can and will find its way to error 
by one of these routes. 

12. A change of supreme importance has now come 
over the world scene and that is, the Renaissance of Asia. The 
political problem, that is the achievement of political freedom, 
has certain priority because without it no effective progress is 
possible. But owing to the delay in the achievement of political 
freedom, the economic problem has become equally important 
and urgent. National freedom is thus the first essential in 
Asia and although most of the countries of Asia have achieved 
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this, some still remain under colonial domination. These relics 
of foreign rule will have to go, giving place to national freedom 
and thus satisfy nationalism, which is the pre-dominant urge 
of Asian peoples. Economic betterment of the vast masses of 
Asia is equally essential both from their point of view and from 
the point of view of world peace and stability. This will 
involve a progressive industrialization of these countries and in 
this the U.S.A. can play a vital role. There is another danger 
which is always to be borne in mind and that is racial discrimi- 
nation and inequality. This is also a relic from the past which 
has no place today and is naturally resented by those who suffer 
under it. 

v^l3. The middle class is indeed in a tragic predicament. 
Its lot is to suffer and endure silently, for it has neither the 
resources of the rich nor the strength of labourers and peasants. 
It has social and economic obligations, but hardly any rights. 
In the struggle between capital and labour this important class 
is sadly neglected, and it is not realized that it is today oh the 
verge of ruin. To add to its miseries, caused by the last war 
and partition, the cost of living is rising, and there is hardly ■ 
scope for further economics. Nor is a lower standard of life a 
solution. The recent sugar and salt scandals in Calcutta have 
shown how helpless is the middle, and particularly the ' lower 
middle, class. Something must be done, without delay, to 
improve the lot of this educ,ited, intelligent but hard hit section 
of the Community. Well-planned employment and training - 
schemes for rehabilitation should be put into effect. There is no . 
rooin for complacency. Society or the State will not gain by 
driving it to desperation. 

It is commonly supposed that India contains vast stores of 
unsuspected mineral wealth, easily discoverable by intelligent 
inqui^, and that ofBcialdom has hitherto been overlax in 
exploiting it. Such notions appear even more widespread , in 
akistan. They need severe qualifications. Both countriK are 
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certainly rich in minerals. Important discoveries have indeed 
"been made by non-officials — ^the report cites some— while in 
certain fields, notably oil, private companies have ampler 
specialist resources for survey than are available to Govern- 
ments. But the major problem is not merely to find minerals 
but to find them in economically workable quantities, readily 
transportable to destination — an elementary distinction not 
always appreciated by amateur critics. While no human 
organization can claim to be perfect, and while all Credit is due 
to individual entrepreneurs who have added to this sub- 
continent’s wealth by private initiative, it can, we think, with 
justice be claimed that a very important part in progress is due 
to the technical services, the Geological Survey of India among 
them. 

- 14. The importance of co-operation in the rural economy 

of the country, however, lies not so much in what has been 
accomplished so far, as on the hopes centred on it for the future. 
With the achievement of freedom. Governments, both Central 
and Provincial, are fired with enthusiasm to bring about a 
revolution in the countryside, in order to give our people decent 
conditions of life, namely, adequate and nutritious food, decent 
clothing, well-ventilated houses and the rudimentsof education, 
sanitation and medical relief, by inducing them to take to 
improved methods of agriculture and subsidiary industries as 
spare-time occupation. The war with its high prices brought to 
our peasants increased money income, but it also brought with 
it the evils of short supply of essential commodities and black- 
marketing. Even in a controlled economy under scarcity 
conditions, co-operative societies can ensure for the farmer 
certain supply of controlled articles, though in limited quantities. 
When control disappears and normal conditions return, co-operat- 
ion can play even a much larger part in raising the living standards 
of the rural population. By the , provision of cheap credit, 
supply of more efficient agricultural implements, good seeds and 
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manure, and after harvest by marketing of his produce, the 
co-operative movement can be of considerable assistance to the 
peasant. House-buildmg and cottage industries are otlier activities 
in which he may usefully engage himself. The movement can 
educate him to appreciate the value of co-operative farming 
which will enable him to enjoy, at the same time, the advantage 
of large-scale production and peasant-proprietorship. . In 
establishment of multi-purpose co-operative societies which 
cater to all economic needs of our villagers lies the hope of a 
fuller life for the masses of our people. 

15. It would be for the U N.E.S.C.O. seminar to sayjidw 
the problem of arousing the interest of adults could best be 
tackled. The illiterate adult may not draw the three R’s but 
otherwise he is quite a shrewd, mentally mature person generally. 
To present education to him in the way we would approach a 
child would be patently a mistake. The approach must needs be 
on an adult basis. Maulana Azad has said that what is planned is 
not a mere literacy drive. Social education is the goal and by .that 
is meant a knowledge of the world which is made possible with 
literacy, a knowledge of improved crafts and mod es of production, 
of hygiene in terms of the individual and the community and, 
above all, a training in citizenship to enable him to take his 
rightful and enlightened part in the democratic working of the 
government. It is a. prime necessity but it only highlights the 
difficulty in finding the right type and number of teachers for the 
purpose. Already, as Maulana Azad has pointed out, there is 
difficulty enough in finding a million teachers for children but if 
there is to be another million teachersneeded for adult education, 
they should also be capable of the task entrusted them. The 
plan of social conscription visualizes matriculates being made to 
teach for, say, a period of six months at least, but would they be 
the right type of teachers ? , There is again the point to be 
considered whether conscription would make those who have no 
desire for teaching to discharge their job properly. Bogged by 
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the financial difficulties, it is perhaps an easy way out to turn to- 
conscription of teachers. But if adult education is to be really 
successful, we cannot afford to leave it to conscript teachers. 
That is a point on which the U.N.E.S.C.O. seminar will need to 
devote particular attention. Moreover, the approach to the 
problem in rural areas will have to be different from that the 
urban. There is another problem, namely, how a relapse into- 
illiteracy is to be prevented. Forgetting a large part of what we 
have learnt, so long as what is forgotten are the unessendals, is 
itself part of the process of education. That, however, is a 
different matter. What is to be guarded against in the scheme 
of adult education is the possibility of discarding all the new- 
found knowledge, like water off a duck’s back. The recommend- 
ations of the U.N.E.S.C.O. seminar will be eagerly av/aited for a 
solution of these problems. 

16. Citizenship goes far beyond voting, paying taxes,, 
sitting on a jury, and the other duties expected by a nation from 
its members. Properly conceived, it involves all a man’s actions, 
which touch his fellow-citizens, and affect the health and well- 
being of the state ; it is almost co-extensive with his duty to his 
neighbour. It includes everything which the law requires but 
also many duties about which it is silent and which are left to- 
the individual conscience. It is not passive, not mere abstention 
from uncivic conduct. It is active. “We regard the man who- 
holds aloof from public duties not as ‘quiet’ but as useless.” 
“Public life is a situation of power and energy ; he trespasses, 
against his duty %vho sleeps upon -his watch as well as he that 
goes over to the enemy.” The ideal state is one where every 
citizen is determind to be a part of the community, to share 
its burdens, to put its interest before his own, to sacrifice, if need 
be, his own wishes, convenience, time and money to it. It is- 
a machine of which no part is idle or inefficient, none rusted, 
broken or ill-fitting, in .which each pulley and cog takes up its- 
full share of the load, and plays its part in the swift -and smooths 
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Tunning of the whole. A man who evades his taxes is, so far, 
a bad citizen, but so is one who, in giving a vote for Parliament, 
thinks only of his private interests, or is too indifferent or lazy 
1o vote at all ; so is the bad employer whose treatment of his 
■employees is not only a breach of the moral law, but adds to 
the social problem of the country ; so are profiteers 'and the 
traders and clients of the “black market” : so are workmen who. 
strike for some private interest when the existence of their 
country is at stake ; so is the man who would be useful in local 
^government but evades the burden, not because he cannot, but 
because he will not, spare time. 

'^n. A culture begins with simple things — with the way 
the potter moulds the clay on his wheel, the way a weaver 
threads his yarns, the way the builder builds his house. Greek 
culture did not begin with the Parthenon (a temple at Athens) ; 
it began with a whitewashed hut on a hillside. Culture has 
■always developed as an infinitely slow but sure refinement and 
■elaboration of simple things — refinement and elaboration of 
speech, refinement and elaboration of shapes, refinement and 
■elaboration of proportions, with the original purity persisting 
tight through. A democratic culture will begin in a simiJcir 
Avay. We shall not revert to the peasant’s hut or the potter’s 
wheel. We shall begin with the elements of modern industry, 
— electric power, metal alloys, cement, the tractor, and the 
aeroplane. We shall consider these things as the raw materials 
■of a civilisation and we shall work out their appropriate use 
■and appropriate forms, without reference to the lathe and plaster 
of the past. 

To-day we are bound hand and foot to the past. Because 
■property is a sacred thing and land values a source of untold 
■wealth, our houses must be crowded together and our streets 
■must follow their ancient illogical meanderings. Because houses 
must be built at the lowest possible cost to allow the highest 
possible profit, they are denied the art and science of the arqlii' 
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tect. Because everything we buy for use must be sold for profit, 
and because there must always be this profitable margin betweea 
Cost and price, our pots and pans, our furniture and our clothes, 
have the same shoddy consistency, the same competitive cheap- 
ness. You know what a veneer is ; a paper-thin layer of rose- 
wood or walnut glued to a frame-work of pine or deal. The 
whole of our capitalist culture is one of immense veneer : a 
surface refinement hiding the cheapness and shoddiness at the- 
heart of things. 

To hell with such a culture ! To the rubbish-heap and. 
furance with it all ! Let us celebrate the democratic revolution 
with the biggest holocaust in the history of the world. When 
Hitler has finished bombing our cities, let the demolition squads 
complete the good work. Then let us go out into the wide, 
open spaces and build anew. 

18. I do not pretend that the most unlimited use of the 
freedom of enunciating all possible opinions would put an end 
to the evils of religious or philosophical sectarianism. Every 
truth which men of narrow capacity are in earnest about is 
sure to be asserted, inculcated and in many ways even acted 
on, as if no other truth existed in the world, or at all events- 
none that could limit or qualify the first. I acknowledge that 
the tendency of all opinions to become sectarian is not cured 
by the freest discussion, but is often heightened and exacerbated 
thereby ; the truth which ought to have been but was not seen, 
being rejected all the more violently because proclaimed by 
persons regarded as opponents.' But it is not on the impassion- 
ed Partisan, it is on the calmer and more disinterested bystanders, 
that this collision of opinion works its salutary effect. Not 
the violent conflict between parts of the truth, but the quiet 
suppression of half of it, is the formidable evil ; there is always 
hope when people are forced to listen to both sides, it is when 
they attend, only to one that errors harden into prejudices and 
truth itself ceases to have the effect of truth, by being exaggerat- 
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•ed into falsehood. And since there are few mental attributes 
more rare than that judicial faculty which can sit in intelligent 
judgment between two sides of a question, of which only one 
is represented by an advocate before it, truth has no chance 
but in proportion as every side of it, every opinion which . 
^jmbodies any fraction of the truth, not only finds advocates, 
but is so advocated as to be listened to. — 

19. If the achievements of mankind are to be measured 
by the degree in which they have enriched human life, the 
neatest achievement in recent times is that whereby the keys 
of the realm of literature have been delivered to practically 
•every member of the civilized world. We are so accustomed 
to it that we take it all as part of the ordinary course of nature, 
and we hardly realise the stupendous significance of the thing 
accomplished. We talk of the invention of printing which made 
it possible on the mechanical side. But we hardly realise all 
that was involved on the intellectual and spiritual side. Modem 
philosophers have shown us how the development of language 
itself is an epitome of the process of evolution. They have 
passed before us that vast periods of time during which our 
ancestors gradually evolved forms of speech. We may even 
imagine for ourselves that strange moment before the beginriihgs 
•of history and yet in some ways the most wonderful moment 
that this planet has ever known, the moment when in the depths 
■of a forest some uncouth utterance began to express something 
like a soul probably when its maker first became acquainted 
with grief. Close your eyes and you can see it also, that dark 
head bowed for the first time into the deeper night over the 
body of its mate or its young. There where the quick careless 
cries of its daily life were stopped and broken into something 
deeper, were born those first shapings of the breath which were 
•one day to be developed into words of supplication and longing 
and were to cry the soul of man into those loftier regions which 
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the music of Dante and Shakespeare and Milton has revealed 
io him. ' — Alfred Noyes 

20. Economy is the rule of half-alive minds. There can 
be no doubt that it is better than waste ; neither can there be 
any doubt that it is not as good as use. People who pride 
themselves on their economy take it as a virtue. But what is 
more pitiable than a poor pinched mind spending the rich days 
and years cultching a few bits of metal ? What can be fine about 
paring the necessities of life to the very quick? We all know 
"economical people” who seem to be niggardly about the 
amount of air they breathe and tlie amount of appreciation they 
will allow themselves to give to anything. They shrivel body 
and soul. Economy is waste : it is waste of the juices of life, 
the sap of living. For there are two kinds of waste — that of 
the prodigal who throws his substance away in riotous living, 
and that of the sluggard who allows his substance to rot from 
hon-use. The rigid economizer is in danger of being classed 
tvitli the sluggard. Extravagance is usually a reaction from 
suppression of expenditure. Economy is likely to be a reaction 
from extravagance. 

It is possible even to overemphasize the saving habit. It 
is proper and desirable that everyone have a margin ; it is realty 
Wasteful not to have one — if you can have one. But it can 
be overdone. We teach children to save their money. As an 
attempt to counteract thoughtless and selfish expenditure, that 
has a value. But is not positive ; it does not lead the child out 
into the safe and useful avenues of self-expression or self-expen- 
<iiture. To teach a child to invest and use is better than to 
teach him to save. Most men who are laboriously saving a 
few dollars would do better to invest those few dollars first in 
themselves, and then in some useful work. Eventually they 
Would have more to save. Young men' ought to invest rather 
than save. 'They ought to invest in themselves to increase 
creative value ; after they have taken themselves to the peak 
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of usefulness, then will be time enough, to think of laying aside, 
as a fixed policy, a certain substantial share of income. You are 
not ‘saving’ when you prevent yourself from becoming more 
productive. You are really taking away from your ultimate 
capital ; you are reducing the value of one of nature’s invest- 
ments. The principle of use is the true guide. Use is positive, 
active, life-giving. Use is alive. Use adds to the sum of gpod. 

21. It is no brute force but moral power that really com- 
mands predominance in the world, as Lord Haldane told the 
students of Edinburgh University in a famous Rectorial address. 
To enforce this lesson, he recounted the great story of 
Germany’s rebirth in the nineteenth century. I shall repeat it 
to you almost in his own words. After the Battle of Jena in 
1806, Germany was under the heel of Napoleon. From the 
point of view of brute force, she was crushed. In vain she 
shook at her chains ; the man was too strong for her. But there 
was a power greater than that of the sword — the power of the 
spirit. Germany was weak and poor. But she had a possession 
that proved of far greater importance to her in the long run. 
Beaten soldiers and second-rate politicians gave place to some 
of the greatest philosophers and poets that the world has seen 
for 2,000 years. These men re-fashioned the concept of the 
State, and, through their disciples there permeated to the public, 
the idea that the life of the State, with its controlling power of 
good, was as real and as great as the life of the individual. Men 
and women were taught to feel that in the law and order which 
could be brought about by the general will was freedom in the 
deepest and truest sense — ^the freedom which was to be realized 
only by those who had accepted wholeheartedly the larger ends 
in place of particular and selfish aspiration. The philosophers 
of Germany gave to, their people the gospel of the wide out- 
. look and the lesson that, the people must live the larger life, 
' be unselfish, helpful and reverent. A people in the depths of 
national despair were taught to be conscious of the greatness 
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of which human nature is capable. In science, in philosophy, 
in theology, in poetry, in music, the Higher Command was 
obeyed, and the subordinate leaders set to work, imbued with 
the , same .great ideas and animated by the same spirit. The 
result was . the rule of the organizing spirit in every sphere. 
The leaders' saw clearly that education was the key to all ad- 
vance, and they set to work at it. It took sixty years to comh 
plete the task, but completed it was at last, with a thoroughness 
the like of which the world has hardly seen elsewhere. The 
German scheme of education is unrivalled as a triumph of the 
spirit of , organization, except by that other wonderful outcome 
of scientific .organization — the German army. When the lesson 
of self-organization is once learned by a people, it is not readily 
forgotten. Hence the German revival once again after the 
orushing blow of the last Great War. Thus, then, do nations 
rise from the depths of darkest gloom. Why then should we 
despair ? The greatness of India is not dead. We should know 
that she is just hibernating and that when the winter has 
ended, she, will live again. 

22.. Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
orth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
ong endure. We are met. on a great battle-field , of that war. 

^^ve Come to dedicates portion of that field, as a final 
Testing-place for those who here gave their lives that that nation 
X &is^''' is altogether fitting and proper that we should 

Sut in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
^ecrate, we cannot hallo.w this ground. The brave men, living 
u ead, who struggled here have consecrated it, far above 
no*^ Pojver to add or detract. The world will little note, 
or ong ieni^ber, what we say here, but it .can never forget 
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what- they did here. It is for us, the living rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us that from these 
honoured dead we take increased' devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion — that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain — 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom — 
and that goverment of the people by the people, for the people^, 
shall not perish from the earth. 

23. Long ages afterwards history will judge of this period 
that we have passed through. It will judge of the successes and 
the failures we are too near it to be proper judges and. tP- 
understand what has happened and what has not happened’. 
All we know is that there was a glory and that it is no more ; 
all We know is that for the moment there is darkness-, not so- 
dark certainly because when we look into out', hearts • we ' still 
t ^ living flame which he lighted the re. And if these living 
flames exist, there will not be darkness in this land and we shall- 
be able, with our effort, praising him and following his path, 
to illumine this land again, small as we are, but still with the 
fire that he instilled into us. He was perhajjs the greatest 
symbol of India of the pas t, and may I say, of India of the- 
future that we could have had. IVe stand on this perilous edge ' 
of the present between that past and the future to-be and we 
face all manner of peril s and the greatest peril ’-is sometimes- . 
the lack of faith which comes to us, t he senc« of frustra tion 
ttet^oine^_tQ_u§, the sinking of the heart and of the spirit that 
comes to us when we see ideals go overboard , when we see the 
great things that We talked- about somehow -pass into ' empty 
■wo^s and life taking a different course. Yet I da believe that 
perhaps this period will pass soon enough. 

Great as ’this man of God Was in his life, ho has been 
great m his death and I have not a shadow of a doubt that by 
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Ms death he has served the great cause as he served it through- 
out his life. We mourn him ; we shall always mourn him, 
hecause we are human and cannot forget our valued master. 

But I know that he would not like us to- mourn him. No tears 
came to his eyes when his dearest and closest went away— only 
a firm resolve to persevere, to serve the great cause that he had 
chosen. ' So he would chide us if we merely mourn . That is 
a poor way of • doing homage to him. The only way is to 
express dur determination, to pledge ourselves anew, to con- 
duct ourselves so and to dedicate to the great task which he 
undertook and which he accomplished to such a large extent. 

So we have to work, we have to labour, we have to sacrifice and 
thus prove, to some extent at least, worthy followers of his. 

24. The great characteristic of the House of Commons 
is that it is a deliberative and consultative chamber meeting to- 
gether for the purposes of framing laws (if it considers any new 
laws necessary) which are to bind the whole nation, and of crid- 
cizing the Executive. It does not meet for the purpose of oratory, 
or to strengthen party organization, but to frame laws of uni- 
versal obligation and to find fault with or support Ministers. 
Ihis at once gets rid of the platform orator, and establishes the 
difference between public meetings and the House of Commons; 
h is no discredit to the public meeting or to the House of 
Commons to say that what will find favour with the one excites 
the disgust of the other, for the two have little in common. ■ The 
object of a speaker at a public meeting is to excite enthusiasm 
and to spread his faith; but in the House of Commons his object 
objections, to state propositions in a way least 
' ^^^l°™ke reply easy, to show, that a scheme is practicable 
sn free from particular injustices, tohandlefigures with 'dex- 
oi>fy. and to avoid empty phraseology. There is nothing the 
ousc bf Commons hates more than to be reminded of the 
purgatorial flames through which each member has Had to pass 
w et to take his seat by the side of the Speaker and there- 
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fore it is that the utterance in all innocence, by some hew mem- 
ber of either party, of the cries and watchwords with - which . b® 
was accustomed to enliven his electioneering speeches ncyor 
fails to excite the angry groans of his opponents and the.sarcastie 
smiles of his friends. Nor is there anything dishonest ;in-. this. 
There is a time for all things, and the House of Comipohs. is 
before everything a deliberative and consulative ,, assembly. 
Another marked characteristic of the House of Commonsis .its 
total indifference to outside reputations or great fortunes. Lpcal 
magnates, manufacturers whose chimneys blacken a whole country- 
side, merchants whose ships plough the broad and narrow , sea®, 
speculators in cotton and in sugar, mayors and provosts, whose 
portraits adorn town halls, whose names are household woj^ds 
in their own districts, lawyers so eminent that they will not 
open their mouths in the courts for less than a.huudred guineas, 
need not hope to be received by the House of Commons other- 
wise than with languid indifference. If they prove to be bores, 
so much the worse ; if they prove not to be bores, so much the 
better. If they push themselves to the front, it will be by 
Parliamentary methods; if they remain insignificant, it is only 
what was to be expected. Never was an assembly so free from 
all taint of mercenariness as the House of Commons. 

25. The charges and the answers of Hastings were first 
read. The ceremony occupied two whole days, and was rendered 
less tedious than it would otherwise have been by the silver voice 
and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of the court, a near 
relation of the amiable poet. On the third day Burke rose. 
Four sittings were occupied by his opening speech, which was 
intended to be a general introduction to all the charges. With 
an exuberance of thought and a splendour of diction-which 
more than satisfied the highly raised expectation of the audience, 
he described the character and institutions of the natives of 
India, recounted the circumstances in which the Asiatic empire 
of Britain had originated, and set forth the constitution of the 
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Company and of the English presidencies. Having thus attemp- 
ted to communicate to his hearers an idea of Eastern society, 
as vivid as that which existed in his own mind, he proceeded 
to arraign the administration of Hastings as systematically con- 
conducted in defiance of morality and public law. The energy 
and pathos of the great orator extorted expressions of unwonted 
admiration from the stern, and hostile Chancellor, and for a 
moment, seemed to pierce even the resolute heart of the defend- 
ant. The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to such displays 
of eloquence, excited by the solemnity of the occasion, and 
perhaps hot unwilling to display their taste and sensibility, 
-were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were 
pulled out ; smelling-bottles were handed round ; hysterical sobs 
and screams were heard ; and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out in 
a fit. At length the orator concluded. Raising his voice till the 
old arches of Irish oak resounded, “Therefore,” said he, “hath 
it with all confidence been ordered by the Commons of Great 
Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes and 
misdemeanours. T impeach him in the name of the Common’s 
House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach 
him in the' name of the English nation, whose ancient honour 
he has sullied. I impeach him in the name of the people of 
India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose 
country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name of 
human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of 
every age, in the name of every rank, I impeach the common 
enemy and oppressor of all.” 
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JOSEPH ADDISON 
( 1672 — 1719 ) 

Joseph Addison is one of the greatest of eighteenth 
century English essayists. He was a keen observer of men and 
manners. He portrayed the whims and follies of the social 
life of his time. His style is clear, elegant, and graceful. 

The Adventures of a Shilling 

Born : Shillings were first minted about 1500. 

Sir Francis Drake i (1540 — 1596) a great English sailor 
of the times of Queen Elizabeth. He was the first 
sailor to sail round the world. He plundered the 
Spanish ship and brought home much silver booty. 

Templar : A law student belonging to the inner or Middle 
Temple. 

Westminister Hall : A hall where the law courts were held. 

Disinherited : A person who wished to disinherit his heir 
left him a shilling to .show that he was not excluded 
through oversight. 

Oliver Cromwell : Lord Protector of the Commonwealth 
of England from 1649 to 1658. 

Monstrous pair of breeches : Wide Knickerbockers which 
Puritans used to wear. 

Change of Sex : The shilling was perhaps minted again 
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Tjctween the death of Mary (1695) and the accession 
of Anne (1702). 

*'The splendid shilling'’ : a poem by John Philips, written 
in imitation of Milton. 

OUVER GOLDSMITH 
(1728—1774) 

Oliver Goldsmith is a famous Irish man of letters. He 
contributed most of his essays to two journals — The Bee, and 
The Public Ledger. For the Public Ledger he wrote his Chinese 
letters, afterwards published as The Citizen of the World. He 
writes these letters as a Chinese would to one of his friends in 
China, commenting on English life. His writings are full of 
humour and tender feeling. 


Doctors 

Confucius ; A great Chinese philosopher and moralist 
(550 — 478 B. C,). His maxims have helped to form 
the Chinese national character. 

Electuary : Medicinal powder, mixed with sugar or honey. 

CHARLES LAMB 
(1775—1834) 

■Of Charles Lamb it could be said that the personal essay 
reached its perfection in his hands. His contributions to the 
London Magazine were published in book form as Essays of 
Elia. His style is inimitable — quaint, humorous, revealing the 
charming personality of the author. . ■ , 

Mackery End, in Hertfortshire. 

Bridget Elia ; stands for Charles Lamb's sister, Mary 
Lamb. 
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The rash king's offspring ; Here the refercrtce is to the 
daughter of Jcphthah, one of the judges of IsraeU 
Jephthah took a rashi vow that if he tvon a 
victory over his enemiesj he would sacrifice, on 
his return, the first thing he met coining out of his 
house. Unfortunately this was his daughter and only 
child. He allowed her to live for a period of two. 
months to lament her unmarried state before her actual 
sacrifice. 

To bewail tny celebacy : in the same manner as the 
daughter of Jephthah lamented her state of virginity, 
without hope of becoming a mother. 

Old Burton : A famous English divine (1577— 1640). • 

Religio Medici : a famous book by Sir Thomas Browne, 
a great writer of the seventeenth century.' 

Margaret Newcastle: (1624—1674). The duchess of 
NewOastle. She wrote a biography of her husband. 

To beat up the quarters of : to make a sudden incursion 
into a person’s housc.^ 

Heaft of June" ; See Ben Jonson’s Epithdlamiwm for, 
Mrs. John WestOn. 

But thou creaton" ; See Wordsworth’s poerri Yarrow 

Visited (lines 41—44). 

Tlie two scriptural cousins ; Virgin Mary (the mother of 
Jesus Christ) and Elizabeth (the mother of John the 
Baptist). See Luke 1, 39-^0. 

B. F. : Barron Field (1787—1846), a judge of the 
Supreme Court in New South Wales and later Chief 
Justice of Gibraltar. 

The fatted calf was made ready : A splendid feast' Was , 
arranged. Read the story of the Prodigal ' Son (Sec 
Luke,-XV, 23—30). , 



A. G. GARDINER 


( 1865 — 1946 ) 

A. G. Gardiner has written under the pen-name of “Alpha 
of the Plough”. He was editor of the London Daily News- 
from 1902 to 1919. He has written delightful essays, excelling, 
in short sketches of eminent contemporaries in all walks of life. 
These he published in Pillars of Society, and Prophets, Priests 
and Kings. His essays written in an easy conversational style- 
have been collected in Pebbles on the Shore, Many Farrows, and 
Leaves til thr Wind. 

On Courage 

Flanders: a province of Belgium. From 1914 to 1918 it 
Was the scene of the most severe fighting hnd the 
heaviest British losses of the World War. 

Stalking : pursuing in a stealthy manner. 

Bob Acres : a character in Sheridan’s “Rivals”. 

in hot blood : in a moment of excitement. 

. Mark Twain: ( 1835 — 1910) Pen-ftame of SamuelLanghorne 
Clemens, an American humorist. 

Dizzy" : Benjamin Disraeli (1804 — 1881). British Poli- 
tician and novelist. 

H. BELLOC 

( 1870 — 1953 ) 

Joseph Hilaire Belloc is a distinguished man of letters who. 
^•is exeelled as an essayist, historian, critic, biographer and. 
novelist. As an essayist he has written in a delightful manner on 
a variety of subjects. His essays are mostly personal, reflective, 
narrative, and they unite in them the historian and the traveller,, 
which above everything Belloc is. o 

Some Of his important- books of essays are . n ome 
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ihing : On Everything ; On Nothing ; This and That ; Hills and 
tthe Sea. 

On the Pleasure of Taking up one’s Pen 
Doctor Johnson : (1709 — 1784) The great lexicographer 
and writer, who for a number of years was the most 
prominent literary man in England, 

G.W.R. : Great Western Railway. 

Vaddington ; Metropolitan borough of London. 

Monastic vows : vows taken by monks. 

'Charlemagne ; (742 — 814) King of the Franks, and emperor 
of the West. He and his paladins are the subject of 
numerous songs the chief of which is the song of 
Roland. 

Saeva Indignatio : indignation ; rage. 

Allegro : one of the earliest poems Milton wrote. The 
Italian title means the cheerful man, and this idyll is 
an invocation to the goddess of Mirth to allow the 
poet to live with her. 

SIR ARTHUR HELPS 
(1813—1875) 

Helps was a writer of versatij^le talents. He has been 
•called '‘Poet, Essayist, Novelist, dnd Miscellaneous writer.” 
In his writings there is strong evidence of reformist zeal. He 
■sought to improve the lot of the poor by enlisting the interest 
■of the cultured and influential people. 

Two of his well-known works are Friends in Council 
*nd Companions of my solitude. This extract is taken from 
Essays written' in the Intervals of Business, in which the 
authors expresses the wisdom of his own experience. Through- 
■out in the conduct of business he lays stress on ethical values. 
His style is simple and persuasive. 

man of business : a man- entering upon the practical 
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affairs of life. 

world's enlanglement : the intricate problems of the world. 

' correspondences are manifold ; wisdom is related to good- 
ness in many respects. 

■ deeper interest cultivation: If the heart is interested 

in a subject it can improve your understanding also. 

knowledge .power : If power is related to knowledge, 

wisdom is related to goodness. 

wished-for conjunction: clamness and hopefulness combined. 

Metaphysical : dealing with mental phenomena. 

■Bacon : (1561—1626). A great English essayist and 
philosopher. 

'full man" "ready man": These quotations are from 

Bacon’s essay, “Of Studies”. A “full man” means a 
person who has knowledge. A “ready man” means 
one whose intelligence is quick and who can make a 
ready use of his knowledge. 

JOHN RUSKIN 
(1819—1900) 

Ruskio' was a famous prose writer of the nineteenth 
century. He was keenly interested in literature, criticism and 
"art. He was a rare genius with a remarkable critical faculty. 
Some of his well-known works are Sesame and Lilies, The King s 
Treasuries, Seven Lamps of Architecture and Unto This Last. 

He was afraid of a certain deterioration creeping into life 
'by rapid industrialisation, and made a searching analysis of 
■economic motive. He pleaded that in industrial progress we 
should not ignore moral considerations. The present essay on 
“Commerce” shows the same moral spirit which pervades his 
other writings on the subjett. His style shows a keen mind 
expressing itself in forceful prose. 
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Commerce 

hops : hop is a kind of plant used in brewing. It makes 
the wine a little bitter. 

Plato : A famous Greek Philosopher (B.C. 427 — 347). 

First Napoleon : - Napoleon Buonaparte (1769 — 1821). 

concissum propter duritietn cordis : It is a Latin phrase 
meaning “permitted on account of hardness of the 
heart”. 

Hydra : A water snake having many heads. Hercules, the 
Greek hero, in trying to kill this monster found that two 
heads sprang at the place where he cut off one head. 

traditor ; refers to a Christian who, to save himself, gave 
his holy books to his enemy. 

bargain over the pottage ; See Genesis XXV, 29—34. Esau 
and Jacob were two brothers. The former sold his 
birth right to the latter for “a mess of pottage”. The 
father blessed the latter. 

••the days at hand" : See Genesis XXVII, 41. Because 

the father blessed Jacob, Esan hated his younger 
brother. He means that after the death of his father 
he would kill Jacob. 

' ' incorrupt merchant : refers to Antonio in- The Merchant 

of Venice by Shakespeare. 

corrupted merchant ; reference to Shyloc(j, the Jew in the 
same play. ’ ■ - ■ ' ' 

Portia ; a rich lady who married Bassanio, the friend bf 
Antonio." ■ ' \ 

in lead', it refers to the casket scene in the' play,: ■ T/ie 
Merchant of Venice. The portrait of Portia was to be 
found in the casket of lead. . . 

inerces : Latin- wages. ' ■ , ' : . 
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G. D. H. COLE 
(1889— ) 

. G. D. H. Cole has been Professor of Social and Political 
Theory at the University of Oxford since 1944. Prof. Cole is a 
keen student of social conditions and has written of economic, 
social and political problems. His style is simple and lucid. 

Capitalism : A system in which production is organised 
by men who hold capital. 

Proletarian : a person belonging to the lowest rank of a 
social group . 

Christian Socialists : A political party that tried to found 
ia co-operative movement. The party was not powerful. 

Hundred per cent American Paradise ; using capital in 
concerns with small investments. 

Joint stock company : a company with a common share 
capital. Such a company is legally constituted. 

Patent : exclusive right of using an invention. 

Adam Smith ; author of a remarkable book the Wealth of 
Nations. A well-known Economist of the 18th century. 

Limited liability : each member being responsible for the 
debts of the company, to the extent of his share in the 
capital. 

dickers : Short for “Metropolitan Vickers Ltd.” — a 
company which manufactures heavy machines and 
engines. 

Unilever : the name of a manufacturer. 

Trusts : An organisation of producers uniting them so as 
to eliminate outside competition. 

Combines: combination of persons so as to have an 
effective influence on trade or prices. 

Cartels : The union of manufacturers. 

Laissezfaire : a policy in which the Govt, gives freedom 
of individual action. 
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Capital appreciation : A rise in the value of capital. 
Residuary profit : profits left out of account in calculating 
assets and liabilities. 

Debenture : sealed bond of a company acknowledging 
loan on which there is a fixed interest till the principal is 
paid up. It is chargeable on the assets of the company. 
Securities : Bonds or certificates showing debt. 

Preference sharehoider : There are two types of share- 
holders — ^Preference and Ordinary. The dividend is 
paid to preference shareholders first. 

Gilt-edged securities : securities considered to be the safes! 

investment. > 

Rentier a person, with a fixed income from the stock! 
that he holds. 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

< 

(1869—1948) 

'Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi — known popularly a; 
Mahatma Gandhi— is of one the greatest men of the world of the 
present time. In his stress on moral and spiritual, as distinguish- 
ed from material, values in life he ranks with such leaders of the 
world as Jesus and the Buddha. 

This key-note of his character is his love of truth and 
non-violence. His writings show a transparent sincerity of soul. 
His style is simple, yet expressive. 

Economic Versus Moral Progress 
' Rockfeller : John Davidson Rockfeller. A very rich 
man of America. He used his vast wealth for the 
good of society. 

Cameigi ; Andrew Carneigi, another rich man of 

America known for his charities. 

St. Mark: one of the twelve apostles of Christ. 
Commandments . Ten commandments or moral laws given 
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in the Bible. 

Peter : The greatest of the apostles of Christ. 

Nanak : (1469—1538). Founder of the Sikh religion. 

Kabir : (1450 — 1518). A saint of India. 

Chaitanya : (1458—1534) A Bengali saint, a leader of the 
Bhakti cult. 

Shankaracharya : A great Hindu Philosopher of the 9th 
century. 

Dayanand Saraswati : The founder of the Arya Semaj. 

Rmnakrishm : Rama Krishna Paramhansa, the teacher of 
Swami Vivekanand. 

Mammon ; The god of wealth. One of the fallen angels, 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

£. S. D. ; Pound, shilling, pence — terms of money, 

Wallace ; H. R. Wallace (1823 — 1913), an English 
Naturalist. 


JAWAHAR LAL NEHRU 
(1889— ) 


Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, is one of the three or 
•ur greatest statesmen of the world today. He is a man of 
allure with a wide range of interests. His writings show 
markable clarity of thought and he is acknowledged to be a 
laster of English prose. In this essay he gives a picture of th& 
aonomic background of India, which our students will read not 
dthout a feeling of justifiable pride. 


The Economic Background of India 

Vera Anstey : Professor of Economics at the University of 
London. “ ■ ' 

Napoleonic wars Napoleon waged many wars against the 
countries of Europe from* 1800 to 1815. 
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Adam Smith : (1723-90), author of The Wealth of Nations. 
A famous English Economist. 

English political revolution : The civil war in which 
Charles I was ultimately killed in 1649. ,It also 
includes the bloodless revolution of 1688. 

Ameren Revolutionists : Three national leaders of 
America who declared Independence in 1776, These 
were George Washington, Thomas Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Mastille : a small fort attacked by the mob in 1789 during 
the days of the French Revolution. 

•George Third ; ( 1738 — 1820). The king of England during 
whose reign the Americans declared themselves in- 
dependent. 

Elizabeth: (1533—1.603), A great queen of England.,, 
There was a great development of English literature in 
her time. 

Hampden : a great patriot who was a strong supporter of 
Cromwell. 

Cromwell : Oliver Cromwell. Lord Protector of England. 
He led thpse on the side of the Parliament in the 
Civil War, which took place in the reign of Charles h 

Edward Thompson : a professor at Oxford. A friend of 
Tagore, who has written on Tagore. 

NORMAN McKINELL 

Norman Mckincll is a modem writer. He has written 
some very delightful short plays. The present play is repre^ ' 
sentative of the writer. 

The Bishop’s Candlesticks 

Oak settle : a seat with a high back made of oak wood. 

', Crucifix : image of Jesus Ciurist pinned to the cross. 

Marie : the maid servant. 
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Persome : the widowed sister of the Bishop. 

Monseigneur : the title given to the Bishop. 

Mon Dieu : My god. 

Nin-compoop : a fool. 

■Salt-cellar : vessels for salt, put at the dining table. 

Bailiff: a govt, officer, who realises rents and ap'ests people 
for non-payment. 

Wolf ; a symbol for hunger. 

Ne’er-do-weel : a worthless person. 

Holy Virgin ; Mary, the mother of .Tesus. 

Jeanette ; the wife of the convict. 

Humpp : an exclamatory remark to show disbelief. 
Chain-mates : prisoners living together. 

Prisoner : refers to the Convict. 

Gendarmes ; the armed police. 

A. A. MILNE 

( 1822 — ) 

Alan Alexander Milne is a well-known English novelist, 
•writer of light comedies and delightful books for children. He 
has a gift of humour and was for some time assistant editor of 
“Punch”. As a writer of one-act plays he is very entertaining. 

In this one-act play, Milne depicts the love of the Princess 
.and the Woodcutter with delicacy and charm. 

The Princess and the Woodcutter 

faery lore : popular stories about fairies and supernatural 
beings. 

the toiler’s tan ; the brown complexion of a hard worker. 
bumpkin : a clumsy country fellow. 

hark-scraper : one who chips off the bark of trees, wood- 
, cutter. 
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T. H. HliXLEY 

■ . ! I 

(1825—95)' 

Huxley was an outstanding Englisli scientist, of the nine— 
twnth century. He was a strong supporter of the theories or 
arwin, and is known for his penetrating scientific research. 
Repossesses a style which can make the problems, of, science- 

simple and interesting to the reader. ' ' ' \ , 

In this extract he shows that scientific thinking , is in no way 
different from the thinking of a , layman. ,Only, the scientist 
makes deductions in an exact manner with sufficient data. 

Tlie Method of Science ^ . 

Bemn set on a finer axis .- the ' axis the knife-like edge on - 
■which the beam of. the chemist’s balance rest. It 
turns at the slightest change in weight. 

Hypothesis : a thing which is supposed to be true. 

Moliere : (1622 — 1673). A French writer who wrote come- 
/ ^ dies. Here the reference, is to M. Jourdain in the-^ 

^ play Le BougeoislGentilhonnhe. ; ‘ 

•. , ^ way of reasoningfrom the ,'particul^ to the 

general. Deduction is the opposite procesi ' 

Law (f gravitation : the tendency of' bodies io attract one 
another. ■ - • ‘ ' 

-t: , C.y.BAMAN , , . , 

th ^ Indian who has distinguished Jhimself in- 

^ ® of Science. Scientific research has' always been the- 
worTdf ° After strenuous toil arid patience he won 

lame. He has been' awarded the Nobel Prize for Physics. 

He wrhe?^^ director of the Bangalore Institute of Science. 

on scientific subjects and as this essay 'shows he 
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'Writes in a simple and convincing manner. 

Physics of the Countryside Water 

ElixiM : something which bestows on a person very long 
life. , 

Amrita : a drink of the gods. It makes a man immortal. 

Libyan : adjective from Libya, a country in Africa. 

Catchment area ; a place where the rain water collects and 
flows out into a river. 

Precipitation : a chemical process through which a thing 
dissolved in a liquid solidifies. 

Alluvial areas those where .flood deposits earth and sand. 

Geological processes : through which changes take place 
in earth’s layers. 

Erosion : wearing off of soil. 

Contour cultivation : cultivation in fields at different levels, 
to prevent erosion of soil. 

Physiological activity : the working of the organs of the 
body. 

Artesian water : water obtained from the earth by boring 
, wells. 

, Afforestation : planting trees on land to turn it into a forest. 

Rural economy ; organisation of life in villages. ‘ 

ANNIE BESANT " 

Ml.-)., \ 

' " ' ■ ■ ( 1847 — 1933 )'' ' '• ■■ ' • 

Mrs. Annie Besant will always be' remembered as one 
■of those foreigners who haye been most sympathetic towards 
the national aspirations of our countrymen. She was a leader 
■of the Horne Rule Movement and became' President of the 
Indian National Congress in 1917. 

This is an extract from one of her books, Children of the 
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describes the valour anti prowess of it- 
great Rajput, in her picturesque and forceful stvle. 


picturesque and forceful style. 


Raja Man Sinba 


Amber . the old capital of the State of Jaipur, a pictures- 
que town, close to the modern city of Jaiput. 

J^aja Behari Mai ; (of Jaipur). He offered the liand of his. 
elder daughter in marriage to Akbar. 

Faizi . was a famous scholar at Akbar’s court. 

Theosophy : A form of philosophic and religibhs thought. 

Din~i-Uahi : Akbar sought to preach it. Essentially liberal 
in character, it took the good points of most of thc- 
great religions of the world. Its vogpe died 'with its- 
author. 

A Hindu Prime Minister : Raja Todar Mai. 

Sa//m : the soii of Akbar, later known as Jehangir. 

Kama! Meet- ; Kamal Mer, the 'seat of Rana Pratap's- 
government. 

A shelly dropped : The army of the Mughals used artillery. 

j aulvi Badaimi : A historian at the court of Akbar. 

Yellow Mantle : Refers to the saffron clothes which thc- 
Rajputs used to wear when they were to make the 
supreme sacrifice with their lives. 

Mirza Mohammad Hakim : A half-brother of Akbar. 

ome nobles of the Court ; There Svas a plot to dethronc- 
Akbar. Shah Mansur was the chief conspirator. 

Yurati ; a place in Trans-Oxiana, ruled over by Akbar’s 
forefathers. ' 

Faiid-ud-Dm : a violent and quarrelsome person. 

Dekhan ; now known as “Deccan”. It is said tliat Man 
Sinha died in the Deccan. ' ' 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 

This is an extract from Mahatma Gandhi’s autobiography. 

At School 

Porbander : capital of a small state of Porbander. It is 
situated on the Western coast of India. 

Rajkot : capital of the state of Rajkot, in Saurashtra. 

Shravam ; a famous figure in Indian legend standing for 
supreme devotion to one’s parents. 

Itinerant : moving about from one place to another. 

Concertina : a musical instrument with bellows and keys. 

Harish Chandra : a mythical Hindu king, known for his 
truth and purity. 



